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rar When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEW-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





The Singing-Class neason. 


Just out. THK TEMPLE. $9.00 per dozen. 
A splendid new Sin ing-school, Convention, and Choir 
Book; by Dr. W.O. PERKINS. Asa Choir Book, equal to 
any of the largest ones. Asa Singing-school Book, better 
than the cheaper and smaller ones, since it has much 
more music; that is, 130 pages of new Songs and Glees, 
and 150 pages of the best Mefrical Tunes and Anthems. 
Specimen copies mailed, post-free, for $1.00. 


Remember also THE VOICE OF WORSHIP ($9.00 
yer dozen), recently advertised; JOHNSON’s NEW 
METHOD FOR SINGING CLASsks, an excellent book 
($6.00 per doz.); and L O, Emerson’s ONWARD ($7.50 
per doz.) Send for Specimens, Catalogues, or Circulars. 


Just out. STUDENTS’ LIFE IN SONG. 
1.50. With introduction by CHARLES DUDLEY WAR- 
NER. 115 of the jolliest of College Songs. A capital 
book for social singing. 


Justtow. THE VOICE AS A MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT, by C. H. 8S. DAvis, M.D. (37 cts.) 
An invaluable treatise on the custruction and manage- 
ment of the vocal organs. With plates. 











Just out. The last number of THE MusIcAL RECORD. 
Send 6 cts. for one number; $200 per year. “ Wouldn’t 
be without it for five times the price.” 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

236 451 Washington Street, Boston. 

NOTICE. 

Applicants for the office of Superintendent of Public 
Schools of Lyn, eae aon gh os to commun 
writip t e unde: n experience, nam- 
ing reference, and giving any other information 
ing to proper qualific pa oe 

me 


Prof. MOSES T. BROWN’S 
Technical Lectures on Elocution and Gesture, 


For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES AND LESSONS IN 
READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION. 

Professor BROWN will receive at his rooms, at the 
St. James Hotel, Boston, a limited number of advanced 
students in Elocution. 238 


Teachers’. Institutes, 


Under the direction of the 


























MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
will be held as follows : 


At Southampton, Thursday and Friday, Oct. 9 and 10 
“ Lanesboro’, “ “ “ “16 * 17 
“ Fastham, “ “e “ “ 23 “ 24 
‘6 Charlemont, “ “ “ “30 * SL 


Also at MANSFIELD and EDGARTOWN,—time not yet 
fixed, 

The School Committees of the neighboring towns are 
earnestly invited to suspend their schools, and, with 
their teachers, to attend the sessions of the Institutes. 


J. W. DICKINSON, Secretary. 
E. A. HUBBARD, Agent. 
Boston, Aug. 20, 1879. 235 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 
Wonderfully Cheap ! 


Published this day by the Amer. Sunday School Union, 


Crand Cheap Library No. 3, 
For the School and Home. 
450 Choice Illustrated Volumes, large 16mo, bound in 
muslin, and not in any other select Library. Mainly 
suited to the larger scholars. 
Only $25.60 to Sunday Schools. 

Books of the size of these in this library are usually 
sold at from $1.00 to $1.50 each. Nothing like this 
"ibrary has been offered for such asmall sum. Send 
for a descriptive Catalogue ; sent without charge. 

Address G. Ss. SCOFIELD, 
7, 8, and 10 Bible House, 
238 tf NEW YORK. 


WANTED. 
_Journals of the American Social Science Association. 
No. I., 1869; No. IV., 1872; No. [X., 1877; No«X., 1878. 
Address THOS. W. BICKNELL, 
238 b 16 Hawley St., BosTqy. 


Plena 
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Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, | European System of Instruction. 
STUDIO AND ATELIER, with Lectures, Exercises, 


BY — 
E. BR. HUMPHREYS, LL. D. Models, and Appliances, recently selected from the best 


Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en-| French and German technical schools and from the 
trance and for term and final examinations, by private | late Paris exhibition, under the direction of WILLIAM 
tuition and by correspondence ; also forthe Supervi-|; WATSON, Pu.D., member of the French Society of 
sors’ Examinations in Boston. Civil Engineers and of the Prussian Society of Indus- 

One gentlemanly "youth preparing for Harvard or | trial Engineers ; affording such advanced instruction 
Oxford can now be received in the family. Terms for | in civil and mechanical engineering and the graphic 
instruction by correspondence, $50 for 24 lessons. arts as has hitherto been attainable only in Europe ;— 

129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. beginning Nov. 1. Terms, $80 perannum. For de- 
scriptive pamphlet, address PROF. WATSON, 

237 tf 


HISTORICAL RELICS. |“ 107 Marlborough St. Boston. 


P. M . e@aALL 
Maceo SAUVEUR 
wis ese rare 4 
ILE! STRA TION will be supplied with genuine SCHOOL OF IMI ODERN LANGUAGES 
bills at reasonable rates. We do not deal in copies, but |'To be reopened October Ist, in Boston and Cambridge, 


only the original bills, Address * by MARIE MERLBACH and MARTHE CHATELAIN. 
238 a (1) ADAMS COIN CO., Applications can be made at CARL SCHG:NHOF’S Book 
a 


NORTH ADAMS, MAS8s. Store, 146 Tremont St., or at the School, 3 Beacon St. 
A FINISHED | The New England Conservatory, | HARVARD UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN, 


MUSICAL BOSTON, employing CAMBRIDGE, JUNE, 1880. 


75 Eminent Professors, For information address Local Secretaries Woman's 


EDUCATION Has a reputation unequaled for Education — g B M 

. “ 11 yiston Street, Bosten, Mass. 
furnishing a COMPLETE MUSICAL 59 East 25th Street, N.Y. City... 
EDUCATION at merely nominal rates, combined with 401 South 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
RARE collateral advantages. For prospectus address} 97 « 57 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 228 pall Fis arin: me 


nS eS HENESS-SAUVEUR INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 

School Teachers. Open from Sept. 1, 1879, to May 1, 1880, for the study of 

Special stock of Pictures, in sheets and cards ; whole- —, yo — no eg sal —— apply 

sale prices given to all Teachers; prices marked; samples 90 SS, ABUSED SUN, Se ee 

sent free to Teachers; catalogue free to all. New Xmas 3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diam. Send for 
Cards ree’d. J. JAY GOULD, 10 Bromfield St., Boston. GLOBES. Catalogne H R. Niwa & Ca. Toeow, NV 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


Vv. 
THH “ NORTH |THE LIFE OF HIS 
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tain- | with Portraits. Vol. IV. 1 vol.,12mo. Cl. Price, $2.00. 


I 


H. Presoorr. 


Ww VI. 
CALEB CUSBING. OF WOMAN. By/#REEDOM IN SCIENCE AND 


JOHN MILTON. By RALPH WALDO Emerson. TEACHING. 

THE LAST MOMENTS OF EMINENT MEN. By | From the German of Eanst HAECKKL. With a Pref- 
GEORGE BANOROFT. atory Note by T. H Hux .ey, F.R.S. 

PETER THE GREAT. By Joun Lorurorp Mor.ey. 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.60. 

THE NORTHMEN. B ASHINGTON IRVING. . 

THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD, By CHARLes | VIL. ; 


FRANCIS ADAMS. | ay ‘ Ny 1p Y 
DEFENSE OF POETRY. By HENRY WADSWORTH 1 Hk DA TA OF E THICS. . oe 
Being the First Part of the “ Principles of Morality. 


LONGFELLOW. J e “ Prine’ 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By GrORGE WIL- By HERBERT SPENCER, 

LIAM CURTIS, “ Mr, Spencer's main purpose is to ascertain and de- 
JAS. FENIMORE COOPER. By FRANCIS PARKMAN, | Scribe the objective qualities of right conduct, the ex- 
SHAKESPEARE ONCE MORE. By JAMES Ros-| ternal signs of the highest virtue, and to show their 

SELL LOWELL. b coincidence with the results of progressive evolution. 
THE MECHANISM OF VITAL ACTIONS. By | This he has done in the course of the profound and 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. exhaustive analysis, of which he is so consummate a 
‘ | master, of vigorous but singularly lucid reasonings, and 








Il. p - 
of ample and impressive illustrations from every de- 
THE HUMAN SPECIES. | partment of Nature.”—N. Y. Tribune. | 
By A. DE QUATREFAGES, 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth. 288 pages. Price, $1.50. 
Prof. of Anthropology in Museum of Nat’ Hist’y. Paris. | VII 
Contents,—Book id Unity of the Human ecies ; | . 


Book LI., Origin of the Human Species; Book III., An-| HARDY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 

tiquity of the Human Species; Book IV., Original] | PRIMERS. 

Eseallention of the Human Species; Book V., Peopling | v} . : 

of the Globe; Book VI., Acclimatization of o a Edited by Prof. GEORGE PARK FISHER, D.D. 

spoees; Sot VIL., Primitive Man—Formation of the pu APOSTOLIC FATHERS AND THE APOLO- 
uman Species; Book VIII., Fossil Human Races ; | GISTS, A. D. 95-180. By the Rev, GEORGE A. 

Book IX., Present Human Races—Physical Character; | JACKSON. 

Book X., Psychological Character of Human _— The “ Early Christian Literature Primers” will em- 
1 vol.,12mo. Cloth, 498 pages. Price, $2.00. — | body, in a few small and inexpensive volumes, the sub- 

Forming No. 27 of ‘The International Scientific Series. | stance of the characteristic works of the great Fathers 


III, }of the Church. The plan recognizes four groups of 
CLASSICAL WRITERS. 


works, embraced in four books. In the first book are 
given exact translations of the principal works of the 
Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. | Apostolic Fathers and the Apologists, preceded by in- 
MILTON. By STOPFORD A. BROOKE. | troductions upon the writings of the period, and by 
16mo, 168 pages. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. | sketches of the several authors. Nearly every known 
Under the title of “Classical Writers,” Messrs. Ap- | anthor of the period is mentioned, and his place 
pleton & Co. have begun the issue of a series of small | nointed out. 16mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 
volumes upon some of the principal classical and Eng- | ’ 
lish writers, whose warts ave eee - sv _— IX. 
colleges, or which are read by the general public. Care| zy 1 7 
is taken to impart information in a thorough and sys- EPIPHANIES of Se RISEN Es ORD. 
tematic way, while an intelligent interest in the writers | By GEORGE DA me magnets Pe - 
and their works is sought to be aroused by a clear and Author of “ The Creative V eek, and “ Studies in the 
attractive style of treatment. The following volumes | Model Prayer.’ 1 vol.,!2mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
are in preparation: Of the ancients—EURIPIDES, HER 
ODOTUS, DEMOSTHENES, SOPHOCLES, VIRGIL, Livy, | 
HORACE, CICERO; of the moderns—BAOCON, SPENSER, 
CHAUCER. Others will follow. 


X. 
THE SPECTATOR. 
| A new edition carefully revised. With Prefaces His- 
torical and Biographical, by ALEXANDER CHAL- 


IV. , 
a a HY OF ENG- | This is ‘nn edition de luxe of “The Spectator,” being 


| printed in large type, on oa paper, in — style, 
Snglish Period. By Brother AZARIAS, Prof. | and bound in vellum cloth with gilt top, after the man: 

— Of Eng Lit. in Rock Hiil College, Maryland. ner now so popular with standard books. 

1 vol., 12mo, 214 pages. Cloth. Price; $1.25. In six volumes, 8vo. Cloth. Price, $12.00. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. Any Volume sent by mail, postpaid, to any address in 
the United States, on receipt of price. 
6 Hawley St., Boston. D. APPLETON & CO., Pubs. 


549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 








New echeme of home study. The C. L. 8.C.,, 





EWARDS OF MERIT, Price list free. Samples 10c. 
(silver or stamps), Ib. K. ADAMS, Hill, Ne 236d 


Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle.”) 
‘ou? years’ course. Forty minutes’ reading a 
day. Annual fee. fifty cents. The scheme ap- 
roved by eminent educators, ‘The year begins 
pn Oetober. Persons may join up to October 81, 
For Cireulars address 
s DR. VINCENT, Piaintield, N. J. 


” 1 . 
ORNDIKE ICR. pi RBS & * SPT TT a 


£ Flew Schoal ids, | 


Merits, Checks, Certificates,— superior to Rec- 
ords, Reports, and Prizes. Millions now in use, with 
enthusiastic appreval of Teachers, Parents, 
Pupils. Specimens for six cents. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Pubs., 
P. O. Box 3,445. 30 East 14th St., N.Y. 


MR. AND MRS. BURRS CC 
First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 

Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and Dinin 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous Bed- 
rooms. Established twenty years, Much frequented 
by Americans. 210 
The Saturday Magazine. 

6 saturday magazine. 
THE LIVELIEST OF THE MAGAZINES. 
Thoroughly readable, amusing, and instructive, made 

upot SHORT, BRIGHT, FRESH 
Stories, social discussions, and popular science from the 
best English periodicals, ete. 

Exactly the Reading to Refresh a Tired Teacher. 


Gives much more for the money than any other high- 
grade magazine in America, and is offered for a limited 
period to Teachers at an 


Extraordinary Special Discount. 
Two Dollars ($2.00) a year, (full price $3.50) ; or One 
Dollar ($1.00) for six months. Samples six cents (in 
stamps). NO SERIALS. 


You can begin at any time ; but now is the best. 
Address, for these special terms, 


CHER’S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding for Pictures ue 
America, Europe, and the Art Journal, Twenty per 
cent, below Agents’ prices. 

Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines, 
three extra styles, $1.00 ; good enough, 75 cents. 

Part-book publications bought, wold and exchanged, 
Shakespeare's, Scott's, and Dickens’s works for sale, 

F. J. BARNARD, 
238 n 162 Washington St., cor. Cornhill, Boston. 


TEACHERS 


In Maine and New Hampshire, 


Send for Circulars’ and ves A of Common-School 
Question Book (enlarged ed. 1879), by A. H. Graio. 


Agents wanted. Liberal commissions ; special rates 
to clubs. - A. PAGE, 
Price of Book, (Agent for Me. and N. H.) 

81.50. [231 tf} BURLINGTON, ME. 

F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts.,New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES, 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 20322 






















~ Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
** [I,—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
** I1I,—Magic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
** IV,—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
12 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


‘JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTOURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

“a MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 9 
154 Catalogues °- cation. ZZ 


an oo 
7 ga BOY RIVALED 


SiLICATE 


J L 
BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. WV. Sil« 
icate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. Y. 








TEACHERS! 
‘END FOR SPECIMEN COPIES and PREMIUM 
LIST of our Publications. Address 
THOS, W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 





237 16 Hawiey Street, Boston. 
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- MICROSCOPES, 


From 40 cts. to $1350 each: Accessories, Mounting | 191 Greenwich Street, INE W YORKG, | 
| School and Laboratory Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 


CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 


Implements and Materials, and Prepared Objects of 
every description, at the 
LOWEST PRICES. 
Importing Duty Free for Institutions of Learning, a | 





Importer and Manufacturer of 
Manuf.’s, Dealers, and Importers of 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 


SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, Received First Prize at 








| HALL & BENJAMIN, |E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y, 


A very large stock of first- 


: >) 1.) ON THE HEARTH. 
ETRE viene s venue 
pSCHOOL-ROOMS A SPECIALTY. 


Open fire, close stove, and warm-air furnace, 
Burns equally well hard or soft coal or wood. 


specialty. Our splendid Illustrated and Priced Cata-| : : > - | el APPARATUS; for sale 
ieee of 146 pages mailed free on application. For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &c., &c. — Eoetiane Token <elowelt rates forbest goods.| Recommended by highest scientific authorities. — 
R. & J. BECK, Manu/’g Opticians, Large New Illustrated and Priced Catalogue and Finish and for Pure| N.B.—I have no partner| (Used by Editor of the National Jour. of Education.) 
226 1016 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. | Sent free on receipt of 12 cts. 221 (and Rare Chemicals. in business. 212 nd for descriptive circular and testimonials to 
pee 53 iene som cee + oe OR ee le ae 2 Ae is Se THE OPEN STOVE WENTILATING CO. 
PHILOSOPHICAL BY j 212 zd 78 Beekman Street, NEW YORK 


AND 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS, 


Every Variety. 


H. B. & W. O. 


| HAMBERLAIN, 


Manfacturers and 
Importers, 


} 29,Bromfield St., Boston. 
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§ | ER to THE JOURNAL should 
8 CR B send for new Preminm 
List and specimen copies, for canvassing among 
Teachers and friends. Splendid Premiums are 
on the list. Address THos. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. Mass. 231 


HILL’S 


Folding Book-Case 


"OR LIBRARIES. 


If you want to conduct your 
Sunday School Library so 
as to 





Fig.l 





Save Time, 
Save Trouble, 
Save Expense, 
Save all Writing, 
Save the Loss of Books 


and make the labor of ex- 
changing volumes a pleasant 
task instead of a piece of 
drudgery,—if you want to 
earry on your work as a Li 
brarian with the accuracy of 
a Bank Cashier.—if you want 
to run this important de 
partment with the system 
with which a railroad is run, 
—in a word, if you want to 
make use of the very »im- 
plest and best methed 
ever devised for working a 
Sunday School Library, and 
thereby secure all the above- 
nomed and many other de- 
cided advantages, then USE 
HILL’s FOLDING BOOK- 


par 
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CASE. Vel. re @ 
c. F. HILL, a ee 
235 Hazicton, Pa. “— . oe 






FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 


Desk, and has no equal. 


31 Franklin 8t., Boston 


- THE RAINDROP. 


A Monthly Magazine of entertaining reading for 
young people. This is a handsome quarto magazine of 
32 pages, printed in large clear type. The language i« 
so plain, simple, and direct, that even the youngest 
reader can readily understand it. Even grown-up peo- 


New-England School Furnishing Co. | 
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116 FULTON STR 
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L OPTICAL & py 


saat HeM Ay oni RUMENTS-~ -SOPHICAL 


JP) SOD RAWAON G MUA EIR LAS, 
» MICROSCOPES pe /qoentses 













Jas. W.Queen & Co. 


a 


B.2 J.Beck Lonpon. 






We L.E.Quecey. 3: 
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t= “Correspondence solicited. Terms reasonable. 





E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


i 


School, Hall, and Office) _ 


only bolted and braced Schoo! | 


ple find it very pleasant reading. On account of the | 


simple and easy language, free from all involved con 
structions, it is especially adapted to the use of deaf- 
mutes. A fine plate of the Manual Alphabet used by 
mutes is on one of the covers. The subject-matter con- 
sists entirely of stories, and nothing of a transient na- 
ture is inserted. It is just such a magazine as a)! intel- 
ane and cultivated people would like to place in the 
ands of their children. Those subscribing are sure to 
get the fall value of their money. Terms, $1.00 a 
year. Send 10c. for a specimen number. Address THE 
RAINDROP, Turtle Creek, Allegheny Co., Pa. 235 p 
AVOI D the annoyance of chalk-dust by using An- 
drews Dustless Erarer. Most durable Eras 
er in market. Send 15c. for sample to BAKER, PRATT 
& Co., School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand St , N. Y. 


just PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Com- 
of Wall Street Finance, containing 








valuable information for investors. Address BAxTRrK 
& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall &t.. New Vork 1RR 27 


$7 A WEEK. $12 gday at bome easily made. Costly | 
€ outfit free, Adiress True & Co., Angusta, Me. , 


Iliustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 
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_._. "THE GOLD MEDAL~ __=—| . 


PARIS: EXPOSITION -1878-', 
;. WAS AWARDED To ae 
ee Joseph GS. 


s FOR EXCELLENCE IN 
i wv 


ke x vi *- i . 
sO TERL:PENSS: , 
yu THE + FAVORITE -NUMBERS:+303,332 404,170351 WITHY 
Ne GILLOTTS OTHER -STYLES—SOLD-BY-ALL + DEALERS vg. 35 Y 
oe “>: THROUGHOUT -THE*7WORLD =e peepee * 


PLP eens eee 


OCODLAN Dis79 5%. ALFRED A. CHILDS & CO., 
LATEST! Jansen, McClurg 


"Eicxoxs Picture Frame |; 


Day School Singing Sock. 
_ MAKERS, 


By S. W. Straub. 
\ LPHA DUSTLESS CRAYONS, cheaper than chalk,white 
FA and clean. Send for sample to BAK ER,PRATT &Co., 
School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 


Si 
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AND 


DEALERS, 
235 4 PARK ST., BOSTON. 


FORSALE BY 





YWRHEMOR. OUEACE. 25 SORA.SL. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


SAMPLES AND prices gy appLicaTld 
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Fine Art 





BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribed 160,000 packages of Vital- 
ized Phosphates, relieving Nervous Debility, Gen- 
eral Prostration, and prventing Consumption. Pre. 
pared from the nerve-giving principles of the ox-brain 
and wheat-germ. F,. CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


For sale by druggists. 206 a 


“ue Wal? OVER 
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1S sHe BEST. 
Mgnuracton. BRATTLEBORO, V1 


HUNT BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 
— FOR — 


THE ESTEY ORGAN 
THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


213 zz 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 & 144 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
Manuiact’rs of the celebrated 
Triumph” & “‘ Triumph Study” 
SCHOOL DESKS, 

Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 pages and 
ver 300 illustrations. 285 

















USE Z=aeMaNUSE 
DEUSPAVIDs, p. 
piTING Inks, ain 


Fl 
The. SEALING AA ace, dc. 
Best Knewn. EstaBtisHen, 1824, 


are furnished with 
by the NEw ENG- BACHE \ 
LAND BURBAU OF 


EDUCATION, 97° @tis. am au meee 
Our long experience in the Bureau has enabled us to 
place on our books a great number of superior teachers, 
ind School Officers who anticipate a change or increase 
of teachers will find it greatly to their advantage to con- 
sult this Bureau, they being thereby enabled to make a 
vetter selection of candidates and at a less cost than by 
any other means. Address for particulars, or call on 

223 F. B. SNOW, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 








BUCKEVE SELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
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OCTOBER DAYS. 
BY LUCY LEDYARD. 


Hail, October! month of gladness, 
Brightest, best of all the year; 

Out of languid summer sadness 
Bringing hope and joy and cheer. 


An illuminated story, 
Like rare manuscripts of old, 
Seems the Earth; each page a glory, 
Gorgeous with its wealth of gold. 


Month of contrasts; sweet surprises; 
Dream-days, working-days by turns; 
Ruby sunsets; pale sunrises,— 
How the leafy forest burns! 


Misty splendors, purple distance, 
Tender sunshine, crisp, cool air; 

Gentle yielding,—firm resistance, 
Storm-rage melting into prayer. 


Subtle warmth through coolness stealing, 
Like sweet memories of the past; 

Glistening thread of youthful feeling 
Running through life till the last. 


Like the Summer wind’s low sighing, 
Heavenly whisperings lull the soul; 

Their faint murmurs slowly dying, 
Clarion tones their echoes roll,— 


Urging on to high endeavor, 
Where’er duty leads the way, 

For the distant, grand forever 
Has its outlines in to-day. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Wuar tro Tracu. — Rev. Charles Brooks, father 
of the State normal schools in America, was asked 
by a teacher this question: “What shall I teach my 
pupils?” He answered, “Teach them thoroughly these 
five things: 1. To live religiously. 2. To think com- 
prehensively. 3. To reckon mathematically. 4. To 
converse fluently ; and, 5. To write grammatically. If 
you successfully teach them these five things, you will 
nobly have done your duty to your pupils, to their par- 
ents, to your country, and to yourself.” Growing out 
of the above, a thought occurs to us under the head of 
what we may not teach. Let us avoid giving our pu- 
pils false notions of life which will make them dissatis- 
fied with a, so-called, humble position. The stampede 
from trades and from farms into city and town, and the 





crowding into professions which has characterized late} 


years, has been largely owing to teachings caught from 
books and inculeated both at school and at home. and 
the matter must be corrected in the next generation, if 
a natural equilibrium be restored to society. Teach the 
truth of the couplet : 


‘** Honor and shame from no condition rise. 
Act well thy part: there all the honor lies,” 


rather than the foolish sentiment that any one may be- 
come whatever he chooses.— Hz. 


Co.ttecr Exvectives. —If you have the option of 
elective studies be careful that you do not give too free 
rein to individual likings. It would be a mistake to 
take all the Greek you can, and as little mathematics 
as you may, because you enjoy Greek and dislike math- 
ematics. The weaker faculty is the one that should be 


strengthened by exercise. If the system of elective 
studies could be so fixed that the student should take 
the studies that he would naturally elect, not to take 
them would sometimes be an improvement. — Good 
Company. 

Hicuer Epucation AccEssIBLE To ALL.—But we 
need to make the higher education accessible to the 
the poor, not merely on account of the poor and gifted 
scholars themselves, but also because this is best for so- 
ciety. We need all the intelligence, all the trained 
minds we can have. There is never a surplus of wis- 
dom and true learning. There is-often a surplus of 








pedantry. There is often ‘an excess of false pride on 
the part of those who have not talent, enough to shine 
in purely intellectual pursuits, and who. foolishy hold 
themselves above the only pursuits for which, with all 
their advantages of education, their moderate mental 
endowments fit them. But these are merely incidental 
evils belonging to any system of higher education. Of 
strong, well-balanced, well-furnished minds we cannot 


have too many. They are the true riches of a nation, 
Without them the mines of El Dorado cannot make a 
people rich or strong. With them the dwellers ona 
desert may become prosperous and invincible. — Prest. 
Angell, Mich. Univ. 


SALARIES OF FEMALE TEACHERS. — The salaries 
paid our female teachers are none too high. They earn 
all they get. They wear away their lives at a task that 
is endless, a work that is never completed, — one in 
which they neither ask nor expect gratitude, or even 
thankfulness. When exhausted by labor, broken down, 
perhaps in the prime of life, with nervous prostra- 
tion, or disease growing out of close school-rooms, bad 
ventilation, and want of exercise, they are made 
promptly to retire for their successors, without a pen- 
sion or the means to live, with youth wasted, and the 
power to charm gone beyond recovery. We honor this 
class of the community as we honor all brave, heroic, 


and resolute souls. When we use our influence to be- 
little their great services and labors, or take from them 
their. hard-earned wages, it will be when we hold our 
manhood cheap, and have forgotten some of our weigh- 
tiest obligations.— Supt. Eliot. 


Scientiric Epucation.—What we want is a grad- 
ual system of scientific teaching, beginning in the lower 
schools, with the more simple elementary truths, and 
advancing step by step to our high and normal schools, 
with that kind of knowledge which is of most worth. 


Our industrial classes need an education befitting their 
condition and circumstances, beginning with their 
school-days and continuing until they pass into active 
life—Prof. Phelps, Winona, Minn. 

Too High Pressure.—Some locomotives are made 
with a capacity for running 40, 50, 60 miles an hour, and 
at even higher speed. But that engineer who with an 
engine capable of running only forty miles an hour with 
safely to itself, should put it to a speed of sixty miles 
an hour, would, unless in unusual circumstances, be se- 
verely reprimanded and probably discharged. Loco- 
motives are too costly to be wantonly destroyed,—to be 
unnecessarily injured. But young men and women 
often have an idea, in which their teachers do not dis- 
courage them, that a high rate of speed is most to be 
desired; or, what amounts to the same thing, a long 
train of studies carried along by them is proof of supe- 
rior ability ; and so every hour of the day is filled full, 
every convolution of the brain is set at work, every 
nerve is strained, every resource is taxed. Is it not 
enough to set this matter out? Need we go on to ar- 
gue it further? The best archer in this country could 
not enter the great contest at Cincinnati because he 
had overstrained himself. He understood too much. 
Will not other archers learn a lesson by this ? — New 
York Tribune. 


ExTERNAL NATURE.—In cultivating the intellect, we 
should bear in view that external nature is as directly 
adapted to our different intellectual powers as light is 
to the eye; and that the whole economy of our consti- 
tution is arranged on the principle that we shall study 


the qualities and relations of external objects, apply 
them to our use, and also adapt our conduct to their 


| Woman SurrraGe.—Some women who would oth- 
‘erwise register and vote, express reluctance to visit the 
‘same polling-place as men. This is owing to a tradi- 
‘tional detraction of the morals and manners of our elec- 
tions which very rarely has any foundation in fact. 
The conduct of elections at our polling-places in Spring- 
field has no feature more obnoxious to modesty, or more 
offensive to ladies, than suchas they encounter daily on 
the streets and in the depots and post-offices. A stream 
of men of all classes and conditions, coming and going 
in their every-day clothes, but in an orderly and sober 
manner, with gentlemanly officials and police to see 


that everything is conducted decently, is all that charac- 
terizes the polling in Massachusetts cities and towns. 
Louisa M. Alcott, by the way, was the first woman to 
register at Concord.—Springfield Republican. 








IITERATURE AND COMPOSITION.—(1.) 


BY ELIZA A. BOWEN, PARIS, KY. 


A friend of mine once questioned some girls, who had 
been studying Goldsmith’s Traveller with that minute 
attention now so fashionable in an English literature 
course. They gave a ludicrous account of the time be- 
stowed on the first few lines. They not merely told 
where the “lazy Scheldt ” and “wandering Po” were 
situated ; they answered a great many such questions 
as “ What is loitering?” “Do yon ever loiter?” ete. 
The result was, whenever they saw in a magazine a 
quotation from The Traveller, they resolved not to read 
the article containing it. My friend justly thought 
such teaching a failure. 

There can be no doubt that the proper method of 
studying literature devotes the chief attention, not to a 
second-hand account of authors and books in some his- 
tory of literature, but directly to the great works 
which they have written. And it is certainly proper to 
require that pupils should understand all allusions ; 
but there is at this day a strong disposition to give too 
much time to unimportant details. In poetry, the 
beauties should be the main subject of study and analy- 
sis. There is a little book by Leigh Hunt, called Jm- 
agination and Fancy, which is a model of the sort of 
discriminating criticism and loving appreciation a com- 
petent teacher will bestow on poetry. It would bea 
good study for teachers. 

While the literature-class should occupy itself chiefly 
with the great models in poetry and prose, the lives of 
authors should not be wholly neglected. I know no 
study which can afford such useful aid in learning to 
speak and write English. In a previous communica- 
tion in this paper, I referred to the study of history as 
serving this object, but even more valuable help may be 
derived from the biographical study of literature. 
When young people are put to writing compositions, 
the almost universal complaint is, “I cannot think of 
anything to say.” Now boys and girls cannot be ex- 
pected to have much originality of thought; but for 
profit in the practice of composition, it is indispensable 
that they have some independence of thought and feel- 
ing. They must not write on subjects they have not 
digested and made their own, because any good Eng- 
lish style is in a great measure the fruit of the pecu- 
iarities of the writer. It is often corrected, pruned, 
improved from without, but its main features originate 
from within. 

Now, one of the most ingportant offices of the competent 





operation.—Am. Jour, of Kd. 


teacher of composition, is to direct the pupitte subjects 
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in which she has been or can be interested, and to excite 
her interest. To perform this work well, requires both 
discernment and culture on the part of the teacher. 
The difficulty is the greater because the pupil may fail, 
not only to get into the right path,—there is a wrong 
path into which she is very liable to stray,—and which 
may make the composition-work positively injurious. 
She may, under stress of writing “ without anything to 
say,” get into the habit of stringing together mere 
words and conventional phrases without any real thought. 
Pupils of moderate powers and some superficial fluency 
are very apt todo this. Their foolish friends encour- 
age them with the flattering idea that they “ write beau- 
tifully.” Archbishop Whately says, “Some people are 
supposed to have a great command over language, when 
the truth is, it is the language which has command 
over them.” Iam inclined to think, from long experi- 
ence, in which I have been particularly observant of 
this very matter, that a great many teachers foster this 
empty fluency. 

No subject affords such good practice in easy and 
graceful writing as an animated and entertaining narra- 
tive. Everybody can be interested in a story. But no 
fictitious story has half the interest which attaches to 
the lives of many of the authors who are eminent in lit- 
erature. The story of Charlotte Bronté is more inter- 
esting than any novel she ever wrote. The lives and 
characters of Scott, Swift, Burns, Goldsmith, Johnson, 
Macaulay, Milton, Bacon, Cowper, Mrs. Somerville, 
and Caroline Herschel, are all entertaining, and very 
often affecting in the highest degree. In fact, there is 
scarcely an author worth studying, whose story properly 
told is not calculated to excite attention. While the 
knowledge of literary history has its own importance, 
its subjects afford the best possible practice in both 
oral and written composition. 

De Quincey says, that the best English style is 
found in the familiar letters of women. Now the exer- 
cises in composition which I am commending, somewhat 
resemble that of letter-writing, which is usually simple 
narrative. Perhaps it may occur to those who have 
seen the late amusing and certainly exaggerated re- 
proach, which Herbert Spencer has cast on what he 
calls “literary gossip,” that these topics are somewhat 
of the same kind. But I think the interest which we 
take in the lives of great men, is something better than 
a taste for literary gossip, and takes its origin in the 
best part of our nature. 

In another paper I will give some account of my per- 
sonal experience and plan in teaching this study. 





ETON BOYS. 


It was now long after noon, and [ saw ina field an 
Eton game of foot-ball. It was played with spirit, but 
with less dash than I had been led to expect. At an- 
other time, however, there may have been more. Apart 
from their uniforms, the players could not have been 
distinguished from the same number of Yankee boys, of 
like condition in life, engaged in the same sport. I 
also met a large party of “old boys,” as they came up, 
in their uniforms, from a cricket-match. A lathier lot 
of young fellows I never saw. Not that they were 
either weak looking or unhealthy; but they were not 
at all what the writings of English critics had led me 
to expect. Not one was robust; only one had color; 
and there was not a curling auburn head among them. 
I saw Eton boys by scores, and found them neither 
ruddy nor plump; but, like most other boys between 
twelve and twenty, rather pale and slender. 

The full-dress ‘Eton costume is a ridiculous one. It 
is a short jacket, or roundabout, with a very broad turn- 
over shirt-collar, and a chimney-pot hat. ‘The combina- 
tion is grotesque; and it is made more so by the solem- 
nity of most of the young chaps when they have it on. 
Hunger drove me and my young companion into a res- 
taurant, and I shall never forget the looks of a little 
Eton prig who entered as we were sitting, aud took a 


place over against us. He kept on his preposterous hat, 
gave his order as if it were for his own capital execu- 
tion, and ate his cakes and drank his chocolate as if that 
event were to take place at the conclusion of his repast. 
—Richard Grant White, in October Atlantic. 








THE STUDY OF FRENCH. 


(From the report of Pror. P. F. pz GourNAY, of the W. F. High School, 

a a July 27, 18%.) the State Teachers’ Association, at 

g » Md., July 27, 

The French language, which was once considered in 
our country,—as it is still in England, and in the great- 
er part of Continental Europe, — an indispensable fea- 
ture of a liberal education, has lost ground and favor in 
late years. Our schools and colleges, it is claimed, fail 
to turn out good French scholars, and parents begin to 
look upon this branch of study as a waste of time and 
money. There is no lack of “new” grammars and 
“improved ” methods; can it be that the teachers are 
at fault? But the teachers are, as a rule, highly edu- 
cated gentlemen, having their diplomas in their pocket 
and speaking the melodious French with the true “ Pa- 
risian accent!” The fault must be with the books! 
This conclusion having been reached, the next logical 
step was to discard books entirely, and the “ Méthode 
Naturelle” saw the light. 

This method is attractive, —in the same manner a 
scheme would be that promised a fortune, to be earned 
speedily and with little labor, — and Dr. Sauveur, the 
learned but enthusiastic gentleman who adapted it to 
the French language, received enough encouragement 
to found, in New York, a normal school of languages, 
where numerous professors teach “their native tongues 
and ancient languages by a method based on oral in- 
struction, and without the use of grammar or dic- 





tionary.” 

The expounders of this “ natural method ” —a sketch 
of which was published in Baltimore last fall, by an 
eminent professor who had rallied under the new flag,— 
complains that “for eight centuries the study of lan- 
guage commenced with grammar”; they charge that 
the celebrated instructors of old and modern times did 
not teach the art of speaking and writing correctly, but 
they skillfully consigned, condensed, registered, and put in 
order under the shape of rules, the manner in which ora- 
tors, prose-writers, and poets spoke, wrote, and sang.” And 
further: “It was in their works that the grammarians 
observed how the poets and orators did give a sensible 
form to their thoughts, and bequeathed to us examples 
to follow, models to imitate, which were called the rules 
of grammar. The art of speaking and writing, then, 
preceded grammar.” 

The last assertion is a truism solemnly uttered. 
Adam and Eve never bowed their venerable heads over 
a grammar, and, even in our days, there may be found 
people who speak and write without the least regard for 
syntax; but I wish some precise epoch had been men- 
tioned at which those naughty “instructors” and dis- 
honest “ grammarians” stole the thunder of the orators 
and writers and turned it into grammatical rules. It 
seems they have been indulging in this nefarious prac- 
tice for the last 800 years. They commenced it before 
the French language had come into existence. They pil- 
fered the langué d’Oil, as they had probably pilfered 
the Latin tongue; they robbed the first writers of in- 
fant French at its first appearance in the X Vth century ; 
but their best harvest must have been from that legion 
of great writers, poets, orators which suddenly appeared 
in the X VIIth, during the reign of Louis XIV. The 
works of Corneille, Moliére, Racine, La Fontaine, Bos- 
suet, Fénélon, Massillon, Pascal, La Rochefoucauld, La 
Bruyere, Boileau, Madame de Sévigné, are imperishable 
monuments of that glorious age. It is in those works 
we seek examples of correctness and elegance, of noble 
thoughts expressed in clear and forcible languge. ‘They 
serve to illustrate the “ grammar rules” which their au- 
thors jad studied. For, commencing with their auto- 
cratic contemporary, Vaugelas, and going back as far 





as Ramus, the victim of the St. Bartholomew massacre, 


these authors had a well-filled list of “ grammarians ” 
at their service. 

A reform in literature is not a reform in grammar. 
The style of Victor Hugo and his followers of the roman- 
tic school, is widely different from that of Racine and 
his contemporaries ; yet both are governed by identical 
grammar rules. 

The whole argument would seem foreign to the ques- 
tion, for what have the sons and daughters of this 
youthful republic to do with the way in which the 
French have learned their own language during the 
last eight centuries? I should have passed it by, but 
for the fact that, even before the Norman conquest, 
French was the language of the courts of England and 
Scotland ; that it is still the language of diplomacy, and 
is studied by the higher classes in every country in Eu- 
rope. The American student stands in the same light 
as those foreigners. 

Now let us see what the advocates of this new method 
have to say to the American student. It is this: “A 
child, in the second year of its age, commences to speak 
the language of those who surround it, and it will learn 
to speak correctly if those around it speak correctly ; 
when it can speak correctly, it will write correctly; 
when it knows how to express its ideas by speech,—when 
judgment, comparison, and reason will have come, then 
will have come also the time to show the child why 
phrases are correct and elegant; then has come the 
time to study grammar.” 

Granted, that a child may learn a language he hears 
constantly spoken. Montaigne’s father forbade every 
one that approached his infant son to speak anything 
but Latin, and little Michel lisped Latin like any young 
Roman of Cicero’s time. But, starting from these prem- 
ises, the expounder of the Méthode Naturelle says: “ Now 
I will teach languages by the same method as mothers 
and nurses teach their children.” ... “One thing I 
repudiate absolutely, — it is grammar. Henceforth we 
are no professors, we become nurses ; and you scholars, 
old or young, you have returned to the happy stage of 
babyhood. You know nothing, not a word.” And he 
proceeds to explain that “the gesticulation, the move- 
ments of the body, the look,” will be the means of com- 
municating what he wants to teach. No grammar, no 
dictionary, no books! if the pupil fails to catch the de- 
scription of an object, the chalk and blackboard, or the 
pen and pencil may be used to “ sketch ” the object. 

However plausible the premises, the conclusions are 
false. The child really knows nothing; when you tell 
it the name of an object, there is no other name con- 
nected with that particular object in its memory. This 
store-room of the mind is empty; there is a place for 
everything you wish to put in it. But the child’s range 
of thought is limited to the most familiar objects; it 
will expand as the child grows; you cannot force it. 
Beginning in the second year, and stepping in the 
eighth year of its age, when, we will say, the child 
enters school, it has had six years of this natural teach- 
ing, and has acquired a limited vocabulary, — sufficient, 
however, for its purposes; for, from its third or fourth 
year, what it has learned is not so much what you have 
proposed to teach as what its eager young mind has in- 
quired intg@; and, during all these six years, the child 
has had as many teachers as it has met persons. At 
play with older companions, resting in its mother’s lap, 
or dandled on its father’s knee, the infant scholar has 
been learning, learning ever, unconsciously, without 
trouble or toil. 

Can you place the American student, child or adult, 
in the same conditions as this infant? He comes twice, 
three times, or say, —in some highly-favored cases, — 
five times a week, to receive instruction during one hour. 
It may be that he possesses a thorough knowledge of 
the grammar of his own language; that he is gifted with 
fine reasoning powers and quick perception. He is 
eager to learn, impatient of rapid progress. He must 
listen while you talk to him in an unknown tongue; he 





must read your gestures cortectly, repeat words after 
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you, and gradually learn to use some of your phrases to 
form an answer to your questions. Every object you 
have pointed out to him has suggested a name in his 
own vernacular; to recollect the names you have used, 
and the words by which you have connected them, he 
must rely on the memory of sounds, only. You forbid 
the study of the signs which would retrace those names 
to his eyes; you forbid inquiry into the rules by which 
the words are arranged, — rules which his quick mind 
would so easily grasp by comparison with those of his 
own grammar. His stock of information must be what 
he can carry away, in his memory, from that short in- 
You have shorn him of all the 
natural advantages with which he came to you. You 
have sent him back to babyhood; and the mental food 
you have given him is what the baby’s pap would be, 
in reality, to the stomach of the strong man or growing 
youth. Is this following the order of nature or the sug- 
gestions of reason ? ' 

American children of tender years who cannot read, 
may learn French from their nurse; if they can read, a 
phrase-book will help their progress; but scholars ac- 
quainted with the rules of their native language should 
study the I'rench grammar from the beginning. The 
question is, how to study it Itis unnatural to make 
the study of grammar precede that of language, but it 
does not follow that we should teach language before 
grammar, when the scholar is not a French infant. 

What is it that we seek to impart, if we wish the 
scholar to speak fluently and correctly ? The knowl- 
edge of the sounds that enter into the composition of 
words, the separate meaning of those words, and the proper 
way to arrange them so as to express thought. All 
this must be done simultaneously, or there will be loss 
of time, —the last thing we can afford to lose. The 
period allotted to our task is short; we should not con- 
sume it in hearing the scholar recite, in English, the 
rules of French grammar. Practice is indispensable, 
and the scholar may not hear a word of French between 
the lessons. We must avoid an evil, and fill, as far as 
we can, an important want. 

My first recommendation to the scholar shall be that 
he procure a good dictionary. Then I shall put in his 
hands a short treatise on pronunciation, giving the ele- 
mentary rules by which he can pronounce any common 
French word at first sight. Accompanying this he will 
have a French text to study, with notes in English 
pointing out the grammar rules that apply to the text, 
and giving a free translation of such idiomatic construc- 
tions as may occur in it. He will in this way study 
grammar as applied to language, not language as ap- 
plied to grammar; and he will the more readily master 
it, that the contrast or the analogy with the English 
grammar will be made evident. 

But the scholar shall not be called upon to recite these 
rules, nor even to recite the text. That text, every 
word of which has been studied, shall be the subject- 
matter of a French conversation. It will merely supply 
the material we are going to handle, — the bricks and 
mortar which the scholar apprentice must put together, 
under the supervision of the teacher architect, to build 
the foundation of the edifice. I use the words the 
scholar knows to form new interrogative phrases; he 
must make his own answers, and he cannot do this cor- 
rectly unless he has studied the grammatical notes. I 
use English for necessary explanations to save time; 
ere long we will be able to use French altogether. 


The scholar, therefore, is deprived of none of his ad- 
vantages; he has something to study between lesson 
days, and reference to the rules of pronunciation enable 
him both to commit new words to memory, and to re- 
member the sounds he has heard his teacher utter. He 
is at liberty to increase his stock of information by 
means of his dictionary. I will even encourage this 
practice, for I wish him to use all the material he can 
to express his own thoughts; I merely teach him the 
way to do it. 


terview of one hour. 








mode of imparting instruction than in the mere hearing 
a lesson from the text-book, but the trouble and labor 
are richly repaid by the zeal the scholars display in a 
study that brings into play all their mental activity. 
Most of the text-books in use may be adapted, in a meas- 
ure, to this system. 

I would say, then, to the teacher, aid the memory, 
but tax the intellect fram the very beginning ; get your 
scholars to think, and supply him with the means of ex- 
pressing his thoughts, not yours. In providing this 
material you must draw from your own mental store- 
room, for you will find no text suited to all scholars. 
Those things which habitually fill the thoughts of the 
student are the things he will like to know how to con- 
verse about, first of all things, in the new language he 
is learning. But, however varied the subjects of your 
texts, the grammatical rules remain the same; dose 
them out when required. Encourage reading aloud; 
exercise the memory by frequent recitations of selec- 
tions in prose or poetry that have been previously trans- 
lated. Dialogues and short plays will aid the scholars 
in acquiring a facility for conversation. Remember 
that the practical knowledge of the familiar language of 
a country must precede the proper appreciation of its 
literature. Moliére and Racine are no more fit for a 
beginner than Shakespeare would be as a nursery-book 
in the hands of an Anglo-Saxon baby. 


Guided by these principles, I have not found it im- 
practicable to make Americans speak French fluently ; 
and, even under unfavorable circumstances, such as 
teaching over-crowded classes in our schools, I have ob- 
tained results which I could not have obtained, either 
by patiently hearing grammar recitations from the text- 
book, or by discarding books entirely. 








A STUDY OF HISTORY.— (IL) 


BY ADDIE A. KNIGHT. 


Theme No. VII. (Class A.) 


At the beginning of the fifteenth century Henry IV. 
was on the throne. He was the son of John of Gaunt, 
fourth son of Edward III. The battle of Shrewsbury 
was fought in 1403, in which Harry Hotspur, who had 
joined Douglas and Glendower, was defeated and slain. 
Henry IV., who was not very popular, strove to make 
himself so by persecuting the Lollards. He caused a 
Lollard priest to be burnt at the stake in 1401, who 
was the first person ever put to death in England for 
religious opinion. Henry IV. died in 1413, and was 
succeeded by his son, Henry V. He continued the per- 
secution of the Lollards, who were led by Lord Cobham. 
At the death of Henry V., in 1422, his son Henry 
VI., who was at that time but nine months of age, be- 
As he was so young it was necessary to 
have guardians appointed for him. At the age of 
twenty-four he married Margaret of Anjou. She was 
more popular than her husband, but their cousin, the 
Duke of York, became displeased with them, and under 
pretense of mismanagement of the people he raised an 
army and a battle was fought at St. Albans in 1455, 
which was the first battle of the Wars of the Roses. 
The Wars of the Roses were so called because the badge 
of the Duke of York was a white rose and that of the 
house of Lancaster a red. At the battle of St. Albans 
the white roses were successful. 


came king. 


Theme No. VII. (Class B.) 


Henry IV. usurped the throne at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. Harry Hotspur, who was noted 
for being such a great warrior, helped Henry IV. in 
usurping the throne. His real name was Henry Percy, 
and “Harry Hotspur” was his nickname. He after- 
ward joined Douglas of Scotland and Owen Glendower 
of Wales in the battle against the king at Shrewsbury 
in 1403. Henry IV., to make himself popular, had one 
of the Lollards burnt at the stake in 1401, —the first 





There is, evidently, more labor for the teacher in this 
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principles. Henry LV. died in 1413, and his son Henry 
V. succeeded him. He was a wild boy, and the people 
thought that he would not be a good king. But as 
soon as he became king he reformed. He had Lord 
Cobham, the head of the Lollards, imprisoned, and did 
everything he could to put down the sect. 

At this time the king of France was insane, and 
Henry V. thought it would be a good time to take 
France. So he invaded it at Harfleur. There was a 
treaty made at Troyes in 1420, that when the insane 
king died, Henry V. should succeed. But he himself 
died in 1422 leaving a son called Henry VI. not a year 
old. He had guardians over him, —a cardinal and a 
duke. He married Queen Margaret of Anjou, who 
was very popular. But his cousin, the Duke of York, 
had a better right to the throne, and he wanted it. 
There was a battle fought in 1455 called the battle of 
St. Albans, in which the Duke of York was successful. 

English History — Fifteenth Century. (Class A.) 

In 1455 occurred the first battle of the Wars of the 
Roses. It was fought at St. Albans, by Henry VI. and 
the Duke of York. The battle was won by the Duke 
of York. He acted very politely to the king, escorting 
him back to the palace from which he had fled. 

About this time another riot occurred. It was for 
the purpose of getting rid of paying the taxes which 
they were compelled to pay. Jack Cade was the leader 
of the riot, but he was beheaded, and the people gained 
nothing by the insurrection. 

The Earl of Warwick, who was a very great noble- 
man, having 30,000 retainers, and called the “king 
maker” on account of the side he was on always coming 
off victorious, was in the first place a follower of the 
Duke, but he afterward went over to Queen Margaret. 
A battle was fought at Wakefield, in which the duke 
was killed. It was partly through the efforts of War- 
wick that Edward IV., son of the Duke of York, be- 
came king. He married Elizabeth Woodville. This 
caused a great deal of trouble, because she was not of a 
royal family. 

A battle was fought at Barnet between Edward IV. 
and Warwick, after which the son of Queen Margaret 
was killed. Edward IV. had a brother, the Duke of 
Gloucester. Upon the death of the king, this brother 
had bestowed upon himself the right of Lord Protector 
to the two little sons whom the king left. He had 
them imprisoned in the Tower, and in a few weeks 
they were smothered. 

Then the duke became king, — title, Richard IIT. 
He married Anne, the widow of Prince Edward of 
Lancaster. 


English History—Fifteenth Century. (Class A.) 


Edward V., a little boy twelve years old, succeeded 
his father. The Duke of Gloucester was appointed 
Lord Protector, and under the pretense of keeping him 
in safety imprisoned him with his brother in the Tower 
of London, and one night he caused them to be smoth- 
ered with the pillows of their bed. The Duke of 
Gloucester then came to the throne under the title of 
Richard III. He was crowned in 1483. When the 
people heard of the way in which the boy-king was put 
out of the way, he became very unpopular, and after a 
reign of two years was succeeded by Henry Tudor, Earl 
of Richmond, who was crowned with the title of Henry 
VII., in 1485, He married Elizabeth of York, daugh- 
ter of Edward IV. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century this king 
held England. In his reign a young man bearing a 
strong resemblance to Richard, son of Edward IV., 
came to the country, but after strict investigation, 
proved to be Perkin Warbeck, son of a merchant in 
Belgium. He was imprisoned in the Tower, and after- 
ward hung. The young Earl of Warwick was be- 
headed about this time. Henry VII. reigned until 
April, 1509, when he died. He was succeeded by his 
son Henry, who on his accession to the throne, became 





subject that was ever burnt in England for religious 


Henry VIII. 
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FOREIGN. 
HOW A FRENCH VILLAGE TEACHER MADE A 
SCHOLASTIC MUSEUM. 


** You ask me what means I used to collect in my school the 
materials necessary for object-lessons and intuitive teaching,— 
materials sometimes dignified with the sonorous name of Scho- 
lastic Technological Museum. 

**[ shall endeavor to show you that it is not necessary to dis- 
pose of great means; that for this purpose, as in every other 
enterprise, the will alone can work miracles, ‘To willis to 
do,’ you know it well, and Franklin said it; indolence renders 
everything difficult, labor makes them easy; activity is the 
mother of pyosperity. 

** And now you must know, my dear friend, that I am no 
longer young ; that very soon it will be twenty-three years 
since I commenced teaching in the elementary schools of 
M——, and this means that my collections were not made in a 
day. Must I tell you how I commenced? Like yourself, at 
one time I also was unmarried; and all my afternoon hours on 
Thursdays and Sundays I spent in walks through the fields and 
woods; in turn I would take with me the most diligent of my 
scholars, which they looked upon as a sortof prize. We would 
joke, we would run, we collected flowers; and from this to the 
formation of a herbarium there was buta step. I procured 
the flora of the environs of Paris, and eighteen months after 
the commencement of this experiment, my botanical collection 
already boasted a fine list of 300 plants. Master and pupils 
had acquired a taste for these studies of nature, so enjoyable 
to those who know how to profit by them. Would you believe 
it? My school also had gained by this course; our reading in 
class had more attractions; the curiosity so natural to children 
had been excited in all my pupils; they let nothing pass with- 
out an explanation. Their questions, I must confess, some- 
thmes caused me embarrassment; I did not always answer at 
once, but at evening I would study these questions; my little 
library was then composed of a few dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedia, and on the next day, or soon after, I would quietly 
turn the conversation to the proper channel, and satisfy their 
curiosity. 

** Curiously enough, my smallest scholars were not the least 
attentive to the explanationsI gave, and I noticed that they 
took great pleasure in seeing, and that their memory was more 
retentive of knowledge when they had seen, touched, felt, and 
smelt of objects. I resolved to apply the hint to the teaching 
of arithmetic, in which I had met, especially in beginners, the 
greatest difficulties. I had some small pieces of wood cut, of 
various lengths; some represented a unit, others ten, hun- 
dred, thousand, etc.; and with these aids in my hands I ex- 
plained the principles of numeration. I was amazed at the re- 
sults; and fortified firmly in the idea of exclusively applying 
this method of teaching by means of the eyes and senses, | 
began to make a study of it. I had by myself found the road 
to Damascus; later on I read several works that treated of the 
intuitive method of teaching by the senses, of Froebel’s 
method, and was enabled to perfect my instruction. 

** But to apply this method a host of things were necessary. 
I asked my scholars to bring meal! they found; pebbles, stones, 
feathers, specimens of different kinds of wood, etc.; each ob- 
ject was to be preserved in my scholastic museum, and bear, 
with the date, the name of the offerer. Some bookcases with 
glass doors, brought from the hall of the municipal adminis- 
tration, were arranged for these specimens; a methodical clas- 
sification, with a number of order, caused me to assign a post 
to each object. My pupils, who had taken to heart the idea of 
my little scholastic museum, spoke of it at their homes, and 
my cases, little by little, became full. I had specimens of al- 
most every metal, chloride of sodium, sulphate of lime, blue 
vitriol and green, etc.; iron, copper, lead, zinc; all the chemi- 
cal compounds of practical science ; all the varieties of the 
woods to be found in the territory of the village and its envir- 
ons; specimens of the divers cultivated grounds, with a few hints 
as to their qualities; of the agricultural productions and textile 
plants,—wheat, oats, rye, barley, clover, flax, hemp, etc., each 
article accompanied by an explanatory label; specimens of 
wool, rough and washed, cleansed and woven; cotton, silk, 
and small models of almost all the implements of agriculture. 


** Here I stop a moment to mention briefly how I managed 
to enrich my museum with all that without spending any- 
thing. The boys who eighteen, fifteen, or ten years ago had 
been seated on the school-benches, had now become men; as 
boys they had understood of what utility these collections of 
ordinary objects had been to them; as adults and of mature 
age, they wished to facifitate to their brothers and children the 
means of self-instruction, and they with their own hands 
made the series of objects which in classification are placed 
under the title of ‘ Utensils and instruments of labor.’ In 1866 
Government re-established the schools for adults. I cannot 
say that the evening classes contributed largely to the increase 
of our museum; for these big boys, as'I am accustomed to call 
my adult pupils, a complement of scientific studies was 


necessary 


knowledge of agriculture, hygiene, and surveying was required ; 
others were joiners or smiths, hence some notions of accounts, 
practical geometry, and drawing were singularly necessary for 
them. In the first two winter seasons we labored very hard; 
the result for the museum was this magnificent collection of 
geometrical solid bodies in wood, iron, and pasteboard; geo- 
metrical figures of space, and the corresponding models which 
present and imprint themselves upon the memory of the most 
rebellious intelligences. 

‘The decree of the Ist of June, ‘1868, relative to the crea- 
tion of scholastic libraries in the public primary schools en- 
abled me to introduce a most complete library. The volumes 
given by the Ministry were augmented by other gifts; in the 
evening-classes the scholars contributed; the municipal coun- 
cil voted fifty francs for the library and museum, and thus I 
was enabled to purchase certain objects which neither the 
intelligence nor the good will of my pupils, great or small, 
could procure; for example, a surveyor’s square, a microscope, 
a barometer, some representations of the three natural king- 
doms, the insects, useful and hurtful, ete. 

‘*I stop, my dear friend, for I perceive that I have spoken 
too much of myself in this letter on scholastic museums, One 
last counsel: Commence; collect a few of the ordinary objects. 
Cause to penetrate into the minds of your pupils that desire of 
doing good which animates yourself, and you will succeed if 


you can place any credit in my old experience.”’ 
C. H. G. 





A RHYME OF THE TIME. 
Miss Pallas Eudora Von Blurky 
She didn’t know chicken from Turkey; 
High Spanish and Greek she could fluently speak, 
But her knowledge of poultry was murky. 


She could tell the great uncle of Moses, 

And the dates of the Wars of the Roses, 

And the reasons of things,—why the Indians wore rings 
In their red, aboriginal noses! 


Why Shakespeare was wrong in his grammar, 

And the meaning of Emerson’s ‘‘ Brahma”’; 

And she went chipping rocks with a little black box 
And a small geological hammer. 


She had views upon coéducation, 

And the principal needs of the nation; 

And her glasses were blue, and the number she knew 
Of the stars in each high constellation. 


And she wrote in a hand-writing clerky, 

And she talked with an emphasis jerky, 

And she painted on tiles in the sweetest of styles; 
But she didn’t know chicken from turkey! 


— Nellie G. Cone, in Scribner’s “‘ Bric-d-Brac.”’ 








VARIETIES. 


— Ata funeral at Slawson last week, the minister, in his 
remarks, was dwelling upon the loss to the husband of the de- 
ceased, when that worthy spoke up: ‘‘ Never mind me. Just 
throw your heft on the corpse.’’— Danbury News. 


—A little girl in this city the other day did something 
wrong, and on going to bed was told by her mother to ask 
God to forgive her. ‘‘ Guess I'd better wait till I die,” was 
the little one’s reply ; ‘* then he can hear me better.’’—Lowell 
Courier. 


— Now comes Johnny in from school with “ I’ve got to have 
a new slate, and a pencil, and a sponge, and a Second Reader, 
and teacher wants me to study geography, and I’ll have to 
have an atlas, and the new boy got a licking, and, say ma, 
won’t you ask pa to buy the books this noon because I’m in a 
hurry, and all the rest of the boys have got their’n.’’—New 
Haven Register. 


— ‘* Why,” asked a governess of her little charge, “‘ do we 
pray God to give us our daily bread? Why don’t we ask for 
four days, or five days, or a week?’ ‘“ Because we want it 
fresh,’’ replied the ingenious child. 


— She was five years old, looking out of the window of a car 
that was whirling through the kitchen-garden region of New 
Jersey, anxious to be informed of the character of the growing 
crops. Said her father: ‘‘ That field contains sweet potatoes; 
that one beans; the other, cabbage.” ‘‘ Cabbage?” quoth 
the five-year-old. ‘‘ Yes, cabbage.” ‘Well, where is the 
corned beef ?”’ 


— When Longfellow visited Queen Victoria at Windsor 
Castle, the servants crowded on the stairways and in the lob- 
bies to get a view of him. On the Queen asking them next day 
why this compliment was paid to the poet, she was told that 
they used to listen to Prince Albert reading “Evangeline” to 
his children, and knowing the lines nearly by heart, they 
longed to see the man who wrote them. The Queen is fond of 
telling this story. 

THE NEW YEAR. 


Oh, not where Winter comes thro fields of snow 
With half-worn shoes, the nett ghee. begins ; : 
But where the streams of life unfettered flow, 

Aud blossoms o’er the sunlit meadows blow 

The fragrant hope that straight our credence wins. 


CONSTELLATIONS, — OCTOBER. 

During the first half of the month, in the earlier part of the 
evening, three of the finest constellations in the sky are di- 
rectly overhead,—they are Cygnus, Lyra, and Aquila. Cygnus 
is a little east of the meridian, and the others to the west. In 
the southeast is the Southern Fish. Its brightest star, Fomal- 
haut, is just above the horizon at eight o’clock. Scorpio is 
low in the southwest at the same time. ‘Turning to the north, 
the Great Bear is low on the west of the meridian. The Little 
Bear is also west. Bootes isin the southwest, and Corona is 
higher up, about half way to Lyra. Perseus, with Cassiopea 
above, lies in the northeast. Avis is just rising in the east. 
There are two first magnitude stars in the zenith, — Vega and 
Altair; and three along the horizon, — Fomalhaut, Antares, 
and Arcturus. Orion rises late in the evening, followed by 
Taurus. 

Jupiter isin Aquarius. His motion is slightly retrograde. 
About four minutes in the first two weeks of October, he is 
on the meridian after ten o’clock, 

Mars rises late in the evening, and Saturn about the same 
time. Both are retrograding or moving west among the stars. 
Mars is south of the Pleiades, and moving away from Taurus. 
Saturn is in Cetus. All three of the planets are visible before 
midnight. 

Venus is morning star. i 





SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Adulteration of Food. —In the report of the American 
Social Science Association reference is made to the paper on 
** Adulterations in Food,’’ by Mr. G. T. Angell. This gentle- 
man, while calling attention to the injurious ingredients con- 
tained in many of the articles of commerce, shows a tendency 
to exaggerate the evil. It is perfectly true that many articles 
are adulterated, but few, very few, to such an extent as to ren- 
der them injurious to the health. It will be remembered that 
in his previous address on this subject, Jast year, pretty much 
the same story was told. It resulted in the publication ofa 
joint. card by the late Prof. J. M. Merrick, of Boston, and Mr. 
H. W. Vaughan, State Assayer of Rhode Island, denying many 


of the statements made by Mr. Angell. The reports, as fur- 
nished by the daily journals, of the paper read at Saratoga, 
show that it is deserving of similar treatment. Many of Mr. 
Angell’s statements are not warranted by the general experi- 
ence of our American analyists. Any one, by taking isolated 
examples from Hassale and other authorities, may compile a 
dreadful paper on adulteration of food. 


A Green Pigment from Chromate of Barium. — It is found 
that by heating the yellow-chromate of barium, the chromic 
acid is decomposed into the sesqui-oxide, which colors the 
mass green, yielding a pigment and possessing considerable 
body. A pigment produced by the above process would doubt- 
less possess great permanence and freedom from the objections 
arsenical greens are liable to. 

Harmozein. — This strange word is the name of a “new 
chemical round game,’’ devised by Mr. G. H. Davis, F.C.S., 
formerly an assistant at the Royal College of Chemistry. The 
Chemical News, in noticing it, states that it bears the same 
relation to chemical science that the much-vaunted Kriegs 
Spiel does to military strategy. It is also stated that this 
game has received the warm approbation of one of the 
most highly-placed chemical teachers in England, by whom it 
has been recommended to his large class of students. We 
hope that the game may cross the Atlantic and find its way 
among our own scholars, and aid them in the elucidation of 
chemical quantivalence, so often a dread and terror to the 
beginner. 

A New Variety of Condensed Milk.—A milk deprived of its 
moisture is the subject for which a patent has been applied. 
Eighty-six per cent (average of 34 analyses) is about the 
amount of water contained in cow’s milk, though it varies 
somewhat with each sample. In removing this constit- 
uent (by evaporation at 100° C.) the milk is considerably di- 
minished, and liability of decomposition not so great. The 
solid thus obtained may be used for sweetening in coffee and 
similar drinks quite as well as when liquid. A means for the 
prevention of watered milk is also apparent. Glycerine has 
met with a limited application in the sweetening of food, but 
it finds a more extended use as a vehicle in the administration 
of disagreeable medicines. 

The Poisonous Character of Copper Salts. — Toxicologists 
differ on this point, and for the past few years this has been 
quite an open question. A celebrated case happened at Paris, 
not long ago, in which one of the experts swore positively that 
cupric sulphate (blue vitrol) would cause death, while the op- 
posing expert testified with equal positiveness to its non- 
poisonous character. Subsequent experiments demonstrated 
the correctness of the latter statement, although not in time 
to save the so-called murderer. A strange story bearing on 
this point has lately been received from Paris. A paper was 
read before the Biological Society, in which the following 
experiment was descri : A rabbit received daily for six 
months 2 grammes cupric acetate (verdigris). At the end of 
this time it was served up at the table of the learned chemist. 
The liver weighed 70 grms., and contained 13 centigrams of 








“ All were oceupied; some in the fields, and therefore some 


— Phillip 0. Sullivan, in Scribner. 


copper. M. ppe (the author) partook of it, and has suffered 
no inconvenience. M. B. 
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CORRESPONDENCH, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
romise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


AN EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS. 


Your suggestion for calling together some of the prominent 
educational men and women of our country to sit in council 
and carefully examine and discuss some of the most important 
educational questions, I think will be generally received with 
favor. But at the outset these questions naturally come up: 
First, How shall the delegates be selected ? second, Who 
shall select them ? third, Where shall they meet ? 

As the work of such a council or congress will be of moment- 
ous importance, there should be great care in selecting the 
right kind of representatives. Would it not be well for a call 
to be issued for an informal convention during Christmas- 
week, to be held, say, at Philadelphia or Baltimore, in order to 
consider the subject, and determine upon the best plan for se- 
curing the right kind of representatives or delegates? Such 
an informal convention would bring together those who feel 
the most interest, and are willing to make the most sacrifice 
for such an object; and give the most favorable impression as 
to the necessity for such a council. To make such a move- 
ment popular and successful, it should have the sanction of as 
many educators as possible, and not come under the control of 
a few. 

Is there any better way for getting a congress of the right 
character ? Z. RICHARDS. 

Washington, D. C., 1879. 





“THE ROD.” 


Says Barnes’ Educational Monthly: “It was seriously 
stated at the late meeting of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, at Fabyan’s, that the old system of using the rod ‘ judi- 
ciously’ has been the salvation of many pupils.”’ 

It was seriously so stated, and is seriously so believed. 
There is in some children a proclivity to mischief and wrong- 
doing so strong that no appeal to the head or heart can reach 
them. The only avenue to the sensibilities of hearts and 
minds so intent upon evil, seems to be through the pores of 
the skin. The rod judiciously used will, in many cases, reach 
the seat of the disease and save the boy. The parent uses it 
in home-discipline, and in consultation with the teacher ad- 
vises its use in school-government when the emergency arises. 
Itis a remedial agency, and in extreme cases is oftentimes as 
surely the salvation of the pupil morally, as is the surgeon’s 
knife of his patient, physically. 

The same paper speaks of whipping wives, burning heretics, 
—and might have added hanging Quakers, — as parallel cases, 
equally justifiable as the punishment of children. It further 
says, ‘‘ The strong children could stand the rough treatment, 
the weak were killed.’?’ Then it would follow, would it, that 
teachers who use the rod (‘ judiciously,’ even) are children- 
slayers? ‘* Brutality,’’ says the same paper, ‘‘ begets bru- 
tality’ Thus the act that in many instances has proved a 
saving-kindness to the boy, is stigmatized as ‘‘ brutality.” 

Further the same writer says, ‘“‘If a child can not be gov- 
erned except by brute force, he should be turned over to the 
tender mercies of the law.’’ Then it seems the teacher, acting 
in counsel with the parent, after exhausting all the mild and 
persuasive measures, is not, without odium, to be allowed to 
try the virtue of the rod, when by so doing he might save his 
pupils, sometimes, from moral ruin. No, rather turn them 
over to the tender mercies of the law, and thus fill our reform- | 
schools with the incorrigible, our jails with convicts, our coun- 
try with tramps, and our prisons with criminals; when many, 
if not a majority, of these children might have remained com- 
paratively innocent, and grown up virtuous men and good cit- 
izens, had they been properly governed and restrained at the 
fire-side and in the schoolroom, 

Alex. Bain, LL.D., in Toe JouRNAL of July 24, speaking 
of corporal punishment, says: “Its slightest application should 
be accounted the worst disgrace, and regarded as a deep in- 
jury to the person that inflicts, and to those who have to wit- 
ness it, as the height of shame and infamy.’”’ Then to prevent 
the greater sinner,—it may be,—by punishing the lesser, is in- 
famous, shameful, brutal! So these writers have said. Is it 
even so? Are not all our governmental institutions based on 
force ? Can resistance to law and wholesome restraint be met 
in any other way? Is the school an exception to this general 
rule? Is not denouncing as cruel, infamous, and brutal the 
infliction of punishment (corporal, if need be) for the reform 
of the wayward and the prevention of crime, thereby render- 
ing it odious to execute justice, subversive of all government ? 

Who does not know, that there are times and occasions when 
severity of treatment is the greatest blessing to the one upon 
whom it is inflicted, and subsequently so acknowledged ? The 
faithful, efficient teacher, at the head of a school of one, five, or 
fifteen hundred children, who in an extreme case inflicts cor- 


essary to employ force to suppress violence and keep the peace, 
or the President of the United States, who calls forth the ar- 
mies of the nation to put down rebellion, and to uphold and 
perpetuate the government. 

Shall the teacher be denounced as a tyrant, and infamous, 
who by the occasional punishment of a pupil, thereby pre- 
serves order and establishes wholesome discipline, the effect of 
which is, in the end, to reform the insubordinate? Is he not 
rather entitled to the respect and commendation of all lovers 
of good order? Much harm has been done, and the govern- 
ment of our schools rendered far more difficult, by this outery 
against wholesome discipline. 

Hartford, Conn., Sept., 1879. 


A. M. 


STORE TALK, 

**What’s this talk about spellin’ reform ?”’ said the deacon 
from the end of the bench, to the squire on the flour-barrel, 
who was on the committee. ‘I says to my Ben, last night, 
says I, ‘Is there two k’s or only one in calkerlate? Ben,’ says 
[; an’ he laughed, an’ says he, ‘ There aint no k in calkerlate 
at all,’ says he, ‘not till the legislatur’ passes the spellin’ re- 
form.’ ‘ Well, I think there is,’ says I, ‘an’ you ask the school- 
master,’ Ben said he would,.an’ laughed again. I was mad 
enough to put him through his catechism, but I was too busy 
then.”’ 

**Spellin’ reform is a big thing,’’ said the squire, who had 
never heard of it before; ‘‘ but greenbacks occupies so much of 
the public attention in politics now, that it aint been regularly 
introduced into the platform yet.’’ 

** But I am afraid its some radical notion of the master’s,’’ 
persisted the deacon. ‘‘ Anyway I asked Ben how many col- 
umbs he got, and he says, says he, ‘We don’t spell columbs at 
all,—we write our words,’ says he. Now that’s what I call 
radical.”’ And the deacon settled himself with the air of a 
man who had made a good point. 

**T say, squire,’’ said the storekeeper, leaning on the coun- 
ter, ‘‘are you going to paper the school-house down at the 
corner ?”’ 

** Not as I knows of. Why ?’”’ said the squire, 

***Cause my boy says the master has had it measured for 
paper,’ said the storekeeper. ‘‘ Him and Bob Davis meas- 
ured it with a yard-stick, and the ’rithmetic class they ciphered 
it all out on their slates. And there was plastering and white- 
washing. My boy brought his slate home, and showed me the 
sum. It was a dickens of a long one. 
doin’ it,’ said the storekeeper, with an eye to business, ‘‘ I 
hope you'll patronize home industry. I'll be as reasonable as 
I can, you know.”’ ° 





QUESTION DRAWER. 


POSSESSIVE PLURAL. 

‘‘ Ten deers’ heads,’’ a la Greene; or, ‘‘ Ten deer’s heads,’’ 
a la Swinton ? W. 
Ans.—‘* Ten deers’ heads,’’ a la Greene. 

WHO IS THE AUTHOR? 
‘* The conscious water saw its God and blushed.’’ 
Ans.—John Crashaw, between 1616-1651. It is a line in his 
Translation of Epigram on John IL. 
NORMAL DEGREES. 

Are degrees conferred by any one of our normal wg 
Ans.—Not that we are aware. The Normal School of the 
University of the State of Missouri, — Miss Bibb, dean and 
professor of Pedagogics, confers three degrees: 1. Principal in 
Pedagogics (Pe.P.); 2. Bachelor of Pedagogics (Pe. B.); 3 
Master of Pedagogics (Pe.M.) 
CENTER OF GRAVITY. 

Does the center of gravity always fall within a body, — for 
example, a ring ? F 


de 


. 


PRIMARY READING. 


Can you direct me to supplementary reading-matter to be 
used in a school of children about nine years of age ? 
WALPOLE. 


Ans. — St. Nicholas, Wide Awake, and Good Times are the 


best. 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


— Questions relating to the North Pole, such as appeared in 
JouRNAL of July 10, are answered best by reference to a globe. 
Any good Astronomy will aid you in the matter. 

— How to Parse is published by Roberts Brothers, Boston. 





GRAMMAR — ANALYZING. 


— G. H. Harvill, Bonner, La., asks for the analysis of the 
following: 1. Js is a neuter verb, to be; 2. Whatever is to be, 
will be; 3. ‘“‘ As many as came were baptized.” 


In such sentences as “The wages of sin is death,’’ young 
teachers are often troubled to know which is subject and which 
is predicate. The following, from Greene’s English Language 
(p. 147), will help them: 

“The sentence must have two terms: one indicating some- 


thing known to the speaker, and felt by him sufficiently, but 





poral punishment, with moderation and judgment, acts under 
the same law as does the Governor of a State who finds it nec- 





If you should think of 


ee — 


other indicating things known to both. The former will always 
constitute the subject; the latter, the predicate.”’ 


— H. N. Mertz, Wheeling, West Va., objects to the treat- 

ment of ‘is said’ in ‘‘ The lake is said to be 100 miles long,”’ 
given in Tuk JoURNAL, June 12. He says: “‘ The sentence 
can be changed into the active form by supplying the implied 
subject they, thus: *‘ They say that the lake is 100 miles wide.’ 
In this sentence, the object of ‘say’ is the abridged proposi- 
tion ‘the lake to be 100 miles wide.’ Now, the object of the 
verb in the active voice becomes the subject in the passive; 
hence, the subject of ‘is said’ is not ‘the lake,’ but ‘ the lake 
to be 100 miles wide.’ If we were to follow the analogy of the 
Latin, we would say ‘lake’ is in the objective or accusative 
case, subject of the infinitive. But such cannot be the case, 
as is shown by selecting a similar sentenee containing a pro- 
noun for its subject; e.g., ‘He is said to be six feet high.’ 
But if we change this to the active form, ‘ They say (declare) 
him to be six feet high,’ we find the subject of the infinitive 
to be in the objective case. Hence, I ask, is not he in the 
nominative case by attraction before the finite verb which fol- 
lows it, and of which many call ‘ he’ the subject ?”” 
— Will some of our western friends, who are continually 
using it, give their authority for this ‘would’? It is coming 
to be common, all the way from presidents’ messages down. 
If incorrect, is there any way to prevent its getting a stronger 
hold in the language ? J. E. Vosr. 








RULES RELATING TO PREMIUM ESSAY. 
1, Each essay must be original, and contain not less than 
4,000 nor more than 10,000 words, 

2. Each essay must be written in a legible manner, as a 
printer’s manuscript ; signed with a fictitious name; and 
mailed to the office of Tak JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, on or 
before Dec. 15, 1879. 

3. The true and fictitious names of the author of eadh MS. 
must be written on a card, sealed in an envelope, and addressed 


JUDGES OF PREMIUM Essay, 
Boston, Mass, 
Care T. W. Bicknell, 16 Hawley Street. 


After the judges have decided which essay shall receive the 
prize, the envelopes will be opened, and the true name of the 
successful competitor will be made known. 
4. The paper receiving the award will be the property of the 
Publisher of Tue JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and may be pub- 
lished at his option. All rejected papers will be returned to 
the writers. The committee will be at liberty to recommend 
the non-payment of the premium, if no paper is found worthy. 
5. In deciding on the merits of each essay, the judges will 
take into consideration, (1) Weight of argument; (2) Literary 
style; (3) General merits of the paper as compared with the 
others. 
6. The premium of fifty dollars will be paid on the announce- 
ment of the committee, 
THomAs W. BIcKNELL, Publisher. 


GOOD WORDS. 
I consider your ‘Correspondence, Notes, and Queries ”’ 
well worth the price of your paper, and a teacher who negleets 
to subscribe for it not wise —J. C. Comstock, Pa. 


C. C. Rounds, of Farmington, Me., principal of the State 
Normal School at that place, one of the most practical and 
effective educators in New England, read a paper upon ‘‘ Edu- 
cational Journalism ’’ before the American Institute, All 
agree with the essayist in the necessity of maintaining first- 
class professional periodicals; but Hon, T. W. Bicknell and 
his able corps of assistants have accomplished more than all 
the essays of the last quarter of a century, by furnishing them 
the New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EpUCATION, the first and 
only teacher’s journal that has ever succeeded in establishing 
itself, independent of all outside support, as a permanent, suc- 
cessful weekly, devoted, in the broadest and best sense, to the 
blended interests of schools, teachers, pupils, parents, and 
committees. —Boston Traveller. 

No successful teacher can afford to do without THe Jour- 
NAL, as it is superior to all educational works published in 
America.—J. G. HEMINGER, Republic, O. 

I find much satisfaction and profit in the hurried examina- 
tion I am able to give Tuk JOURNAL, from week to week, and 
always some matters come under my eye that become available 
in my work.—H. F. Fiske, LL.D., Evanston, Ill., Northwes- 
tern Univ. 

Tue JOURNAL has really no rival.—Hown. Jos. C. SHATTUCK, 
Supt. Pub. Instruction, Colorado. 


After some acquaintance with school jeurnals, etc., I have 
no sort of hesitation in pronouncing yours as longo intervallo, 
ahead of all others of which I have any knowledge.—A. B 
BruMLY, A.M., M.D., Athens, Ga. 

I see and read, more or less, the best magazines and reviews 
of America and England, and I think the New-ENGLAND 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION the most stimulating paper I see. 
When I get a pile of papers, I glance over THE JOURNAL /irst. 
It contains a great many ideas, both original and well consid- 
ered. If I never taught another day, I should read it. Its 
subscription-list undoubtedly affords the surest means of find- 
ing out the best teachers in America.—Exiza A. Bowen, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

THE JOURNAL AND PRIMARY TEACHER IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


We have taken the New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EpuUCcA- 
TION from its start, and have had the volumes bound to put 
into our Teachers’ Library. We can’t do without it. e 
have also taken Vol. Il. of the PrimaARyY TEACHER, and are 
so well pleased with it that we desire to purchase the numbers 
of Vol. I.—H. B. Lawnencer, Prin. Appleton Street Scheol, 





not known, or, if known, not felt sufficiently by the hearer; the 
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THE WEEK. 


— Some 30,000 school-children in San Francisco were assem- 
bled on Monday last to assist in an ovation to General Grant. 
A brief speech of welcome was made by the president of the 
board of education, which was fittingly responded to by the 
guest of the day. 

— Gratifying news comes from Memphis of an abatement of 
the dreaded fever. 

— The greater portion of the city of Deadwood, D. T., was 
destroyed by fire on Friday last, about 200 buildings being 
swept away. Thousands of people were rendered homeless, 
and property to the value of $3,000,000 destroyed. Assistance 
has been asked, and is greatly needed. 

— Afghanistan.—The British army is besieging the Afghan 
capital, and the reports sent to England claim that the invad- 
ers will meet with but a feeble resistance. 

— Africa. — Advices from Cape Town of the 9th inst. state 
that all the hostile chiefs in Zululand have surrendered to the 
British. Stanley and his followers have arrived at Sierra Le- 
one. They will complete the exploration of the Congo River 
from that coast. 

— Belgium.— A Brussels despatch says that the Belgian 
bishops have instructed the clergy to refuse absolution to par- 
ents of all children frequenting the public schools, and to 
teachers and pupils of normal schools.— Boston Advertiser. 

— Cuba. —Six thousand slaves, owned by three parties in 
Cuba, have been emancipated, and their services secured for 
five years by contract. A proposition is to be made in the 
Spanish Cortes shortly, for the abolition of slavery in Cuba 
without indemnity to the owners. 

— France.—The stringency of the times in Europe is at last 
being felt in France. The cotton-factory overseers state that 
not a quarter of their production finds a market, and that 
stock is increasing alarmingly. Prices are low, and wages 
have fallen twenty-five per cent. 

— Greece.—It is thought an understanding between Greece 
and Turkey is impossible. Warlike preparations are progress- 
ing on both sides. 

— Great Britain.—It is reported that serious trouble is 
brewing in Ireland, in consequence of the anti-rent and nation- 
alist agitations. Very gloomy reports are received from the 
cotton and iron trades of England. Great distress prevails 
among the working-classes. The general discontent is at 
present finding vent in protests, strikes, and emigration. 

— Russia.—The Russians claim a victory at Geok Tepe, on 
the 28th inst., and that they finally succeeded in driving the 
Tekke Turcomans from their strongly-entrenched position 
with a loss of several thousand. 

— San Domingo.— Tranquility has been re-established at 


Port-au-Prince, Hayti, the provisional government bein 
ters of the situation. : 4 i fst 
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TEACHERS must read. As good food is essential to 
| hodily health and growth, so is good reading, bringing 
| with it food for the mind, necessary for mental growth. 
''The teacher’s library should grow with the years of his 
| professional life. Each month or week should add some 
new treasure of literature to his library. The publish- 
ers of the country, the best of whom appear in our col- 
umns, are the teacher’s most worthy friends, in that they 


minister to his professional wants. 


INCIDENTAL to the true teacher’s love for good books, 
is the statement of a correspondent that our advertis- 
ing columns are read as thoroughly as any of our pages ; 
and that this is true of most of our readers, we doubt not. 
The great publishing houses of the country have not 
only the best text-books of the world, but also a line of 
general reading which should make our teachers the 
best read people in the world. That we are a nation of 
travelers is true; let it also appear that professionally 
we are a nation of readers and thinkers. 


Tue Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education 
for 1877 is received, and will be reviewed speedily. In 
general, it may be stated that this report brings the sta- 
tistics and other official matter to the year 1878. Hence, 
the body of the work is fully one year behind the 
published material of the State offices. In justice to 
General Eaton, it should be said that this is not his 
fault, but that of the Department and the Committees 
on Appropriations. The manuscripts for the report 
were prepared and ready for press early in 1878, but 
the delay in publication has been occasioned outside of 
the Bureau of Education. The Report for 1878, as we 
understand, is in the hands of the printer, and will 
speedily follow the present. 








shall hear less about “extravagance,” reckless “ spend- 
ing of the public money,” “waste,” as applied to 
moneys given for the education of our children. 


Arropos of this waste, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr., in his paper on the public schools of Quincy, puts 
it rightly when he says: “ As affairs stood (1873) it 
was plain that a great waste of the public money was 
steadily going on; that is, the statistics did not show 
that the town was spending an undue amount on its 
schools, but of the amount it was spending, not fifty 
cents out of each dollar was effectively spent. This 
waste could only be remedied in one way. The cost of 
the schools could not be reduced, but their quality could 
be greatly improved.” What was done? What a 
true theory of political and educational economy should 
adopt everywhere: keep the supplies full as usual, but 
work from the foundations on the quality of the in- 
struction. An able superintendent was sought and se- 
cured. He was found to be a “ crazy enthusiast,” the 
only man who is usually accounted worth much in mod- 
ern society. He was beside himself on primary 
schools and primary instruction, and he set all his 
teachers on fire with his “ crazy-brain notions.” Lo and 
behold! the “methods in his madness” has created 
a revolution in the method of primary teaching in the 
good old staid Puritanic town of Quincy, and Dr. John- 
son has the good fortune to possess his Boswell to relate 
the story. In other words, Supt. Parker, a man of 
ideas and of enthusiasm, has enthused the teaching- 
force of Quincy, and the rutty system has been remod- 
eled to the most modern ideas of true teaching. In- 
stead of being fifty years behind the age, the town is 
now abreast of its peers in the “strange doctrines,” 
which Quincy statesmen had never evolved from their 
“inner consciousness.” Now, Mr. Adams says that 
the schools pay. Money is no longer squandered, be- 





Tue Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals is desirous of recognizing acts of 
mercy to, or in behalf of the dumb creation, by public 
prizes, in order that the good example of those who do 
them may be more widely known. It offers: 


To the three teachers of public schools of Massachusetts, 
who shall be recognized by the judges as having taught most 
successfully in their schools the duty of mercy to the dumb 
creation, the sums of twenty-five, twenty, and fifteen dollars, 
respectively. 

To the three pupils of public schools in Massachusetts, fif- 
teen, ten, and five dollars, respectively, who have done the 
most during 1879 for the cause our society represents, by the 
number of names obtained, above the age of nine years, to the 
** Pledge of Mercy”’ in their respective towns, or by new sub- 
scribers to Our Dumb Animals. 

To the two publishers of any book, magazine, or newspaper, 
illustrated or otherwise, in which the cause of mercy to ani- 
mals has been most satisfactorily explained and defended in 
the year 1879, thirty and twenty dollars, respectively. 


We hope the teachers of our State will interest them- 
selves in this subject. It is practical, humane, and 
patriotic. 


Tue New York Times suggests that in the expendi- 
tures for public schools in that city there is a margin 
for economy. This is no doubt true, and it is the part 
of wisdom to determine where the economic screw shall 
be applied. The average committee-man, councilman, 
and tax-payer, and half, at least, of the editorial corps 
would immediately call for a reduction of the salaries of 
teachers, when it is hinted that there is extravagance 
in our system of education. They do not stop to look 
beyond the great item of expenditures to ascertain where 
the losses are which are so loosely and flippantly pa- 
raded before the public. Our own opinion is that the 
waste and extravagance may be found, first, in the pay- 
ment for the tuition of children who “never,” or “ hard- 
ly ever,” attend school; second, in the payment of sal- 
aries to persons who are incompetent as teachers ; and, 
third, in the payment of salaries, and the conduct of our 
educational work without an educated and energetic 
supervision. When we shall have thorough and intel- 
ligent supervision, a class of well-equipped and inde- 
pendent teachers, and laws which shall bring the chil- 





cause teachers are no longer incompetent, and super- 
vision is not an idle tale, but a reality. 








As an outgrowth of the Normal Educational Confer- 
ence, conducted by Dr. Hoose at Thousand Island Park, 
in August, has come an organization, to be known as 
“The Society for Investigating and Promoting the Sci- 
ence of Teaching.” Itisa strictly professional organiza- 
tion, the members of which are to devote themselves 
thoroughly to the study of the pedagogics and other 
branches of the science. Three classes of persons are 
eligible for membership: 1. Persons employed to in- 
struct teachers in professional schools; 2. Superintend- 
ents, commissioners, and other officers whose main work 
is inspecting schools and licensing teachers; 3. Persons 
who, by authorship, by public addresses, or by eminent 
success as educators, have given proof of their interest 
in the science of teaching. The objects of the Society, 
as stated by Dr. Hoose and Dr. MacVicar, are “to bind 
together those officers who are earnestly engaged in 
reaching the highest results in teaching; to unify the 
educational forces now at work in the United States 
and Canada; to provide a course of systematic instruc- 
tion.” From the character of the persons who have 
originated the movement, and the classes from which 
membership will be drawn, it will be seen that valuable 
results must come from the Society. The originators 
have taken an heroic stand in behalf of truth, rather than 
propagandism or triumph; and the searching analysis 
which it is proposed to apply to men and measures, to 
theories and propositions, will be of immense value to 
the seekers after truth in educational art and science. 








Tue effort to render the vocation of teaching a pro- 
fession can only be accomplished by making teachers 
professional and permanent. As long as we continue 
the practice of issuing temporary certificates we shall 
have temporary teachers. There are only two sides to 
this question: either a candidate is, or is not qualified. 
If he is qualified, then give him a license as long as he 





‘dren under regular instruction at our public schools, we 


is sane and moral; if he is not, then refuse him alto- 
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gether. But the practice is deficient. "The State of 
Wisconsin recently held an annual examination for 
State certificates; eighteen applicants presented them- 
selves, three of whom passed satisfactorily and received 
certificates; one other was judged so nearly qualified 
that he received a limited (five years) certificate; or, in 
other words, he was judged to have knowledge enough 
to last him five years, no longer. How any committee 
could come to such a conclusion is past our finding out. 
If one is fit to teach five years, why not ten ? why not 
a life-time ? The possession of knowledge is a momen- 
tum, and if had in sufficient quantities to impel one five 
years, it should send him a long distance ahead of that 
point. He is surely entitled to a certiticate for at least 
seven years. 

The antiquated idea that a young person is prepared 
to teach three months and no longer, is well illustrated 
by a certificate a young man received, which read, 
“This is to certify that the bearer, John Smith, is qual- 
ified to teach in Slab Hollow, — there, and nowhere 
else.” Slab Hollow was a benighted corner in one of 
the hill towns of Vermont. Six months’ certificates 
might with as much propriety read, “ This certifies that 
the bearer, Mary Smith, is qualified to teach six months, 
—only that time, and no longer.” The question is 
often asked, “What else can be done? the schools 
must be taught.” The dilemma is plain; the schools 
must be kept open, — qualified teachers cannot be had 
for the pay given; unqualified teachers must be ob- 
tained ; therefore in the eyes of the law they must be 
certificated. In other words, teachers must be made 
legally fit to teach by telling a legal lie, [and repeating 
it every six months if necessary. The absurdity of the 
position is apparent. 








In a town not a thousand miles from the “ Hub” the 
following state of things exists: 


“The school committee consists of three men, and not one 
member of the board is qualified to examine the schools or 
teachers. The whole committee pay less than ten dollars tax 
to the town. The chairman of the board spends most of his 
time in smoking a clay-pipe and playing cards. The other two 
members have neither the respect nor confidence of the parents 
or scholars. What is the remedy ? CITIZEN.”’ 


Incompetency in school officials is not a local evil, 
confined to the community referred to. It is so general 
that it calls for a careful word of reply. Under the 
laws of our land every elector is eligible to any office 
for which he may deposit a vote. No legal obstacle pre- 
vents the most illiterate of our voters from occupying 
positions of trust and honor. Even Kearney may be at 
the head of the nation by a popular vote. A state of 
society which admits the election of illiterate and in- 
competent persons to office, implies great apathy to pub- 
lic interests on the part of the better class of citizens, 
or the collection and union of the elements of a baser 
sort, forming a numerical majority tothe former. Either 
case requires special treatment, and that not in home- 
opathic style. 

The first remedy that should be applied is an 
educational and moral one. ‘The community should be 
instructed as to its rights and duties. The low state 
of interest in public, and especially in educational af- 
fairs, demands an arousing of the public sense and 
judgment. The people must be taught their duty. 
Men understand how to carry a town, in politics; the 
stump is raised, and the political teacher instructs the 
people. We need an educational revival, by which the 
masses shall be taught the value of good schools, and 
how to secure them. There should be the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, elevating the public conscience, 
moving the will, and elevating the sentiment. An ed- 
ucational campaign, in which the evils of our system 
may be exposed, the good may be set forth, and a better 
Way insisted on, is absolutely necessary to our educa- 
tional safety. The older States especially need the 
quickenings of such a crusade against ignorance as has 
not been seen or heard’ since Horace Mann’s day. 

Another added remedy consists in some method of 


politics may be remedied by some higher and over. 
ruling power. District or county supervision is, in a 
measure, an antidote for the local apathy or incompe- 
tency of school officials. It is true that the multiplica- 
tion of machinery in school affairs may not necessarily 
correct abuses, but there may be such a guarding of the 
appointing or electing power in the body of supervisors, 
that the chances will favor only the “survival of the 
fittest.” It is suggested that the school-ballot for wo- 
men will correct these and a hundred other evils; but 
we wait a fair trial of what is yet an experiment, even 
under the most favorable circumstances. 


WE are not quite prepared to accept Superintendent 
Eliot’s opinion that the transfer of the primary schools 
from the supervision of the principals of the grammar 
schools to that of three supervisors, has wrought, or 
will work out a great improvement in the primary in- 
struction of the schools of Boston. That the schools 
need supervision, intelligent and thorough, all will ac- 
knowledge. That point is past argument. How shall 
we get the mést and best, is now the pressing question. 
There are sixty grammar masters in Boston, each a 
skilled and experienced master in his profession. Se- 
lected from a multitude on account of his knowledge of 
educational methods, and his conduct in all grades of 
schools, he is placed at the head of a system, not of a 
single school. The man who has grown up to eminence 
through the ranks, and has by practice made himself 
acquainted with all parts of the work, from the very 
foundation to the top stone, must necessarily be better 
than a theorist, and more than amachine. He must be 
something more than a text-book or a teacher. His 
success implies knowledge, organization, skill, adaptation. 
If wisdom ever comes to men and to schoolmen, it is 
by the union of theory and practice in what constitutes 
the true art of teaching. Add to large experience the 
fact that most of these masters are normal graduates, 
the foremost in their schools and classes, made thereby 
acquainted with the philosophy of education, and you 
have a stronger reason why they should know the wants 
and the work of primary instruction. It has been their 
life-work to study it, and they are monstrous frauds and 
imposters if they are not acquainted with it. Now, 
what has been their record? If Boston schools have 
any reputation worthy of our great city, that reputation 
largely connects itself with the primary schools,—a fact 
universally admitted. For twenty years these schools 
have been supervised and directed solely by the gram- 
mar masters, whom it is now proposed to dethrone. 

The union between the primary work and the higher 
grades has been perfect, the harmony complete. The 
relations, so natural and united, have uniformly been of 
the most satisfactory character. What does the new 
experiment attempt to substitute for this well-established 
plan? Instead of sixty supervisors, whose whole inter- 
ests lay along the line of the most perfect administra- 
tion of the primary grades, we are to have three super- 
visors, neither of whom, in the most daring estimate of 
his powers, can claim superiority to the skill and ac- 
quaintance of many of the masters whose place they are 
to attempt to fill. And here a proposition is suggested 
for the inellectual acumen and rhetoric of our school 
officials. Given sixty grammar masters, capable, effi- 
cient. Grant that ten of that number have not the 
proper knowledge of methods of primary instruction, 
and that they have not sympathy with the work of the 
lower grades. That reduction leaves fifty. Grant that 
half that number are better qualified to teach than to 
supervise, and that leaves us twenty-five who are really 
able and devoted in both departments. Will the super- 
intendent or his associates complete the equation, and 
tell us the unknown quantity which shall enter to make 
the two terms of three supervisors, and twenty-five su- 
pervising masters, balance ? We hope the well-rounded 
periods of our talented superintendent, in his reasoning 
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RELATIVE POSITIONS OF FOREIGN AND 
AMERICAN TEACHERS. 


A COMPARISON has been often made between the 
position and advantages of teachers in the United 
States and those of their brethren in Europe, and 
the verdict has usually been in favor of the former. 
And certainly if one considers only the amount of the 
respective salaries paid to each, there can be no doubt 
upon which side the balance must incline. But there 
are circumstances which are not, perhaps, always taken 
into account when making up the estimate, which nev- 
ertheless are of considerable importance in forming a 
just idea of their relative position. 

In the first place, the greater cheapness of living in 
Europe, and the manners and customs of the people have 
to be considered before one can obtain the means of form- 
ing a correct comparison as to the true value of the re- 
spective salaries ; for, after all, the real worth of any sum 
is the amount of comfort and consideration it will pro- 
cure to the possessor. 

In the Manuel Général de Paris there is a letter 
from a French teacher, an extract from which may be 
cited as quite apropos. He says: “I enjoy a spacious 
house, a garden, and emoluments which amount to 
nearly 2,500 francs; in the country this is a position of 
ease (situation aisée).” Here is shown how small a sum 
of money, — barely $500 per annum, — is sufficient to 
satisfy the desires of a French instructor. 

Another thing to be taken into account is the fact 
that teachers in Europe are not usually subjected to the 
annual re-election which prevails among us; a teacher 
once appointed and confirmed there holds his position 
for life, or during good behavior ; and is thus freed from 
the anxiety which can hardly be avoided by one whose 
position and prospects in life may be suddenly interfered 
with by the caprices of a school-committee, or the re- 
sults of a popular election. 

In France, another advantage enjoyed by teachers is 
the privilege of traveling on the great railway lines at 
half the regular fares, upon certain conditions not at 
all onerous or unreasonable. This concession, it ap- 
pears by the Journal des Instituteurs, has been lately 
made, at the petition of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, and teachers who use the privilege are required to 
present a certificate from the inspector of the school 
district to which they belong. Then in most Euro- 
pean countries, and notably in France, a system 
of pensions, apportioned to the length of service 
of the teacher and the amount of salary received 
forms a part of the school law, and is a very im- 
portant feature thereof. Even in this country it is 
not often that teachers are enabled to make, from their 
annual salaries, an adequate provision for the period 
when old age or sickness may incapacitate them from 
active service; and life insurance, excellent as it is for 
the family of him who is removed by death, does not 
meet the case of one who becomes disabled by age or 
infirmity. In France the State makes such a provision 
for the teacher. After a service of a certain number of 
years, he can retire from active duties and claim his 
pension; small, it is true, but enough to prevent the 
fear of actual want. In Europe pensions, as a rule, are 
a part of the system, not only for teachers, but for other 
officers of the State, and are, undoubtedly, an important 
means of insuring long and faithful service. In the 
United States, except for services in the army and 
navy, they have not yet been accepted ; but perhaps at 
a future day, when the reformation of the Civil Service 
has been accomplished, they may be considered a neces- 
sary adjunct to that reform. 

President Eliot, of Harvard, in his address to the 
alumni in Memorial Hall, on the last commencement 
day, alluded to the subject of pensions for the professors 
and instructors of that university, and recommended 


the subject as one deserving the highest consideration 
from those of the alumni who possessed the means and 
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THE SOCIAL CLUB. 


BY MRS. H. P. B. LORD. 


In conversation with a teacher from one of the rural districts, 
the subject of recreation for teachers came up; said she, ‘* My 
school is large and ungraded,— it numbers forty, of all ages 
from five to fifteen, and with some twenty-eight classes. My 
time is all occupied during the hours of the school session; 
and when the labors of the school-room are over for the day, 
I think often, how gladly would I welcome some suggestions 
as to methods of recreation. We are too far from a city or 
large village, to be able to avail ourselves of the advantages of 
lectures or concert, and we have no public library in the town 
or within our reach.’’ I suggested to her that in many in- 
stances, teachers were in the way of social gatherings in country 
towns. She said they were not very common in the town 
where she lived. 

The thought struck me, Can I not make some suggestions 

that may be a benefit to her, and perhaps to other teachers and 
scholars even, on this subject ? In atown in Massachusetts, 
that is some distance from a city, there has been sustained 
for some eight years past, a literary society for the benefit of 
teachers and young people, being held fortnightly, and for six 
months in the year; and 1 do not believe the interest in the 
meetings has ever flagged for one month; this is without 
doubt owing in part to the great interest taken in it at first, 
and ever afterward, by one of the State Board of Education, 
who resides in the town, and who in the greatness of his noble 
heart has ever an eye to the comfort and rest of all teachers 
throughout the entire State. Now, cannot teachers in just 
such places get together and form such circles? Make it 
rather informal, yet be sure to follow parliamentary rules in 
the forming of the society; have a regularly elected president, 
whose duty it shall be to preside over each meeting; a secre- 
tary to keep the record of the same; also a committee of two 
or more, whose duty it shall be to provide for a proper amount 
of entertainment for each meeting; and this committee should 
be changed monthly, as so much care and labor devolves upon 
each member of it, that it would become burdensome for a 
length of time. 

I chanced to be present at the formation of one of these 
pleasant circles, not long since; some fifty young people, in- 
cluding all the teachers in the town, were present; and I found 
that, although I was the only normal-school graduate among 
them, | was quite thrown into the shade by their superior 
knowledge of rules and methods of conducting such a circle; 


= subsequent meetings were all both pleasant and profit- 
able. 


It is well to decide upon a course of reading for each alter- 
nate meeting, thus devoting one-half of the time to Shake- 
speare, or some of the other old poets, with criticisms, even 
entering into some grammatical discussions and researches. 

A young lady who was a graduate from a city high school, 
and a scholar of no ordinary type, told me last winter, that she 
had learned more of Shakespeare in the course of readings in 
such a circle than in all her school-life, although it had been 
used as a text-book for six years of the same. Said she, ‘I 
did not dream even of so much beauty and wonderful expres- 
sions, for I never studied it at all before, or heard any criti- 
cisms on it.”’ 

Such readings and some music make a pleasant evening’s 
entertainment; on the alternate evenings various methods can 
be resorted to. I would suggest that some of the evenings be 
devoted to a wholly musical entertainment; another evening, 
eharades and tableaux. 
committee, such evenings can be made very enjoyable; and to 
the teacher it can be a source of real rest, — a letting-up of the 
monotonous life she has been leading hitherto. I will give, 
for the benefit of those who have charge of the entertainment, 
a short exercise, which I think might be made very useful as 
well as entertaining, Take the subject of ‘‘ Schools,’’ appoint 
some ten of the older ones to prepare a history of schools; viz., 
Who first invented schools ? Was Confucius the oldest 
teacher and law-giver ? What is the method of conducting 
schools in China? What progress has been made in schools 
in that Empire? Bring all the facts that can be obtained con- 


cerning the subject down to the present day, ending with the| ceeded in restoring quiet to the country. 


recent novel arrangement at Harvard College, in having a na- 


tive as professor of Chinese. Another one is expected to bring at Ghazepore. 


all the mention of schools made in the Bible, and also of 
schoolmasters; another may take up the Arabian system of 
teaching; another can write up the English; then the very ap- 
propriate selection for a recitation of ‘‘Goldsmith’s School- 


master,” that quaint description of the old English teacher, Napoleon sentenced to imprisonment for life at Ham, 1840. 


comes in, commencing, — 
“* Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way.”’ 
Perhaps some one will give a description of the German 
public schools, or the Pussian. Allow some one who is a 
genius to get up something of a caricature on teaching, illus- 
trating by some apt selection. For instance, Gerald Griffin’s 
scene in an Irish school. This, if well done, will be a source 


of infinite amusement to all the younger members of the club. 


With a little skill exercised by the — sovereign of the Three Kingdoms. 


it may need more than one evening for its completion; also, 
it will require much study and research; but this will only add 
to its value, and it will be time well spent. 
many other very interesting features of this exercise, but will 
leave the others for the members of the circle to develop. An 
excellent selection, as a closing recitation, or reading, will be 


THE JOLLY OLD PEDAGOGUE. 


Twas a jolly old pedagogue, long ago, 
Tall and slender, and sallow and dry; 
His form was bent, and his gait was slow, 
His long, thin hair was white as snow, 
But a wonderful twinkle shone in his eye; 
And he sang every night as he went to bed, 
‘** Let us be happy down here below; 
The living should live though the dead be dead, 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


He taught his scholars the rule of three, 
Writing, and reading, and history, too; 

He took the little ones up on his knee,— 

For a kind old heart in his breast had he,— 
And the wants of the littlest child he knew. 

** Learn when you’re young,” he often said, 

‘* There’s much to enjoy down here below; 

Life for the living and rest for the dead,”’ 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


With the stupidest boy he was kind and cool, 
Speaking only in gentlest tones; 
The rod was hardly known in his school,— 
Whipping, to him, was a barbarous rule, 
And too hard work for his poor old bones; 
Besides, it was painful, he sometimes said, 
‘*We must make life pleasant here below, 
The living need charity more than the dead,”’ 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


He lived in the house by the hawthorne lane, 
With the roses and woodbine over the door; 
His room was quiet, and neat, and plain, 
But a spirit of comfort there held reign, 
And made him forget he was old and poor; 
‘* T need so little,’’ he often said, 
‘* And my friends and relatives here below 
Won’t litigate over me when I am dead,”’ 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


He smoked his pipe in the balmy air 
Every night when the sun went down, 
While the soft wind played in his silvery hair, 
Leaving the tenderest kisses there, 
On the jolly old pedagogue’s jolly old crown; 
And feeling the kisses, he smiled and said, 
*“?'T was a glorious world down here below; 
Why wait for happiness till we are dead ?”’ 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


He sat in his door one summer night, 
After the sun had sunk in the West, 
And the lingering beams of golden light 
Made his kindly old face look warm and bright, 
While the odorous night-wind whispered rest! 
Gently, gently he bowed his head,— 
There were angels waiting for him, I know; 
He was sure of happiness, living or dead, 
This jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 
— George Arnold. 
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HISTORIC DAYS. 





OCTOBER 2. 


I can think of ; 


EVERY SATURDAY. 


OCTOBER RAMBLINGS. 


From now till the middle of November, there are colors in 
the forest to delight an artist’s eye. We do not refer so much 
to the gorgeous tints as to those shades of amber and purple, 

which grow fairer every day. 

The asters have nearly ail departed, and so have the golden- 
rods; yet we find afew of both blossoming in the thickets and 
| by the road-sides. ‘The autumn dandelion is still yellow in the 

grass, and the yarrow blooms on oblivious of approaching 

‘frosts. The homely name of this last plant always recalls cer- 
tain sweet old ballads, and the poems of Wordsworth. We 

| have our “‘ yarrow revisited,’’ too, 

Much has been written of the fringed gentian, but not too 
‘much. Does the violet lose its fragrance after Shakespeare, 
jand Milton, and Tennyson, and Bryant have sung of it? The 
'gentian is ever new and beautiful; fresh, cool, delicate, and re- 
| sponsive. Can anything so essentially coy be made to bloom 
‘inagarden. There are “ off-years”’ in gentians, as in politics. 
| One year a field is colored with them; the next season we may 
hardly find one in the same locality. Perhaps one is more 
choice than many. We lately saw one such on a road-side 
which made us jump for joy. It wasa ‘survival of the fit- 
| test,’ surely, and was in perfect keeping with the glorious 
weather. 

The ferns, though long past their glory, are very lovely still. 
When are they not ? Look atthe tracery of these Dicksonius; 
'the plumy elegance of yonder Aspidiums, bleached into mere 
fern spirits. Occasionally one finds one-half of a frond green, 
and the other yellow,—summer and autumn side by side. 

As we walk by the river-bank, under the over-arching 
birches, the sunlight sifts through the golden leaves, and we 
feel suffused with its warmth. We are drinking birch wine, as 
it were. The light falls upon us in trembling gleams and shad- 
ows. Our eyes follow the narrow pathway leading into mys- 
terious depths of foliage, and we people the woods with old- 
time heroes and ladies of romance. The weird excrescences on 
the oak trees, gnarled and grim, seem like the goblins read of 
in story. We think of Sintram’s ride, or the Knight Hilde- 
brand’s adventures in the Black Forest. 

Pictures, painted by masters, often seem unreal in their 
wealth of coloring; but after all, Nature is more lavish still. 
She does not spare any tint of the palette, and dashes in the 
hues with almost reckless abandon. Sometimes neglecting 
tbe rest of the picture, she will throw one tree into high relief, 
by painting it insome gaudy dye. She makes the very water 
glow with reflected color. The tints which prodigal autumn 
throws away, which on leaf or flower we trample under foot, 
would put to shame any human manufacture. Not only are 
the leaves superb in color, but their shapes are infinite and 
their texture varied. Beauty and grace of outline are added 
to the charms of hue. Look at those sumacs, yonder! Their 
leaflets hang like tropby-banners. See that hickory clothed in 
yellow, that beech in richest brown, that ash in olive-green or 
dark purple, that cornel in claret, that maple in motley,—“ the 
only wear’?! Every tree has a color of its own, and the air 








Congress at Vienna held its sittings; after an anxious sus- 
pense, it stipulated the conditions on which France was to | 
hold her position among the powers of Europe; 1814. Corinth} 
taken by the Greeks from the Turks, 1822. 
OCTOBER 3. 

On this day, 1691, was signed the famous treaty of Limerick, 
by which the resistance of the Irish to the government of Wil- 
liam IIT. was terminated, and the latter established as undis- 
First battle of the 


aeping Rebellion, in China, 1850, 


OCTOBER 4. 
Battle of Germantown, 1777. A federal constitution estab- 
lished in Mexico, on the plan of the United States, 1824. Bat- 
tle at Corinth, Miss., 1862. 

OcTOBER 5. 
Charles, Marquis Cornwallis, died 1805. His life was an 
eventful one. may oy er war of independence he acted a con- 
spicuous part on the British side, signalizing himself at Bran- 
dywine and the siege of Charlestown, but was compelled to 
capitulate at Yorktown. He was afterward made governor- 
general of India, where he vanquished Tippoo Sultaun. In 
1798 he was appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland, remaining 
till 1801, and finally, by a series of repressive measures, suc- 
In 1804 he was again 
made governor-general of India, but died the following year, 


Battle on the Thames, Canada, 1813. 
against Russia, 1853. 


Turke declares war 


OCTOBER 6. 
The palace at Versailles attacked by the French populace and 
the king and queen compelled to proceed to Paris, 1789. Louis 


Execution of Count Batthydnyi, Hungarian statesman, 1849. 


OCTOBER 7. 
Battle of King’s Mountain, 1780. Second battle of Stillwater 
and battle of Saratoga, 1777. 
Edgar Allan Poe, an eccentric poet, author of “The Ra- 
ven,”’ died 1849. 

OCTOBER 8. 
Peace concluded between France and Russia, 1801. The 
negro Dessalines, is crowned Emperor of Hayti, West Indies, 
under the title of James I., 1804. Russian America formally 





We shall find this to be an exercise of vast proportions, and 





transferred to the United States at New Archangel, 1867. The 
allied armies unite in the plain of Leipsic, 1813. 





itself seems to imbibe the sum of all, until we actually breathe 
in color. The dwellers of the tropics may boast as they will 


| of gorgeous flowers, tall palms, and shadowing ferns; they can- 


not equal an American autumn. Better one moment of Octo- 
ber, than a ‘‘ cycle of Cathay’! 


Sept. 22, 1879. W. W. BAILey. 





TALKS WITH PUPILS ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Sir WALTER Scott, the ‘“‘Great Unknown.’”’ Why? A 
great poet and romance writer, — born in Edinburgh, August 
15,1771. His father was Walter Scott, ‘‘a writer of the Sig- 
net,’’ — i. e., one who held an office in the Department of State ; 
his teacher was Dr. Adams, of Edinburgh, in the high school 
for four years. In 1783 entered the University of Edinburgh, 
where he remained only a year or two; at the age of 15 was ill 
from the breaking of a blood vessel, and for a year did nothing 
but read old romances, plays, and epic poetry. At 16 began to 
study law, and in 1792 became an advocate; disliked the bar, 
and determined to devote himself to literary pursuits. In 1797 
he married Margaret Carpenter, the daughter of a French 
refugee. In 1802 he published his first work of any note, The 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, in two volumes;.in 1805 
published the Lay of the Last Minstrel, which he composed at 
the rate of a canto a week, and for which he was paid 600 
pounds; in 1808 Marmion appeared, for which he received 1,000 
pounds; following this, he prepared an edition of Dryden’s 
works in 18 volumes; in 1810 he wrote his Lady of the Lake, 
the finest specimen of his poetic genius. He then abandoned 
poetry, and began to write fictitous prose; in 1814 Waverley 
appeared, a tale of the rebellion of 1745; from 1815 to 1819 ap- 
peared successively Guy Mannering, The Antiquary, and the 
three series of the Tales of My Landlord. Which of his books 
belong to each series? In 1821 appeared Kenilworth, followed 
by The Pirate, ete. From the income derived from his writ- 
ing he bought, in 1811, 100 acres of land on the banks of the 
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Tweed, near Melrose, for a residence, and gave it the name of 
« Abbotsford.” The land and mansion cost him 50,000 
pounds. He formed a partnership with the printer James 
Ballantyne; the commercial distress of 1825 and 1826 brought 
about the failure of the firm, and Scott lost over 100,000 pounds; 
he nobly and courageously paid in two years 40,000 pounds of 
his indebtedness, and after his death his executors paid the 
balance. In 1826 he left his luxuriant home at Abbotsford 
and removed to Edinburgh. Over-work brought on an attack 
of paralysis in 1830; still he continued to write several hours 
each day until April, 1831, when he had a second attack. He 
visited Malta and Naples, and returned to London June 13, 
1832, and was taken to Abbotsford a complete wreck in body 
and mind, where he died in the presence of his children, Sept., 
1832. His son-in-law, John Gibson Lockhart, who afterwards 
became Scott's biographer, was also with him when he died. 
Mosks, JR. 





LOCAL HISTORY. 


One of the most valuable and practical school-exercises is an 
occasional talk on the local history of the town, city, county, 
and State in which your pupilslive. The following questions 
have been prepared with reference to such conversations, or 
they may be used as topics for the pupils to read upon, and to 
collect materials for writing. So many towns are celebrating 
quarter-century, half-century, centennial, or bi-centennial 
birthdays, that it will interest the people as well as the pupils. 


HISTORICAL QUESTIONS. 


1. Indian history, legends, battle-fields, forts, trails, etc. 

2. Name first white settler, when, where, where from, re- 
miniscences of journey, and experience. 

3. Early settlers following, by name if possible; when, 
where from, and occupation, giving first occupant of each lot 
or early-settled farm, and, in a general way, passing to the 

present. 
' 4 Location of first land-grant or patent; by whom located, 
number of acres, and incidents relating thereto. 

5. First log, hewed-log, frame-house or barn, and brick 
building erected. 

6. First wheat sowed, ground cleared, crops planted, or- 
chards set out, superior agricultural implements brought in, 
and improved stock. 

7. First survey of roads, surveyors, assistants, bridging. 

8. Early marriages, births and deaths, grave-yards. 

). Early schools, schoolhouses, teachers, surviving pupils. 

10. First flour and lumber mills, builders, tanneries, cloth- 
ieries, fate of them, other manufactures at the samc point, 
later and at date. 

ll. Pioneer stores, trading-points, mode of trade, and early 
merchants. 

12. Taverns, keepers, acccommodations, etc. 

13. Blacksmiths and shops, carpenters and first work, weav- 
ers and distillers. 

14, Early physicians, lawyers, and preachers. 

15. Postroutes, postmasters, riders, stages, mnail-matter. 

16. Canals, traffic, and travel. 

17. Railroads, stations. 

18. Organization of town, chain of origin, how derived its 
name, later divisions, 

19, First town-meeting, officers chosen, leading officers to 
present time, 

20. Interesting matter from records. 

21. Villages, name, first owner of land, buildings, private 
and public. 

R Early residents of prominence, holding local or higher 
omces, 

23. Residents of notoriety, cause. 

24. History in full of academy, seminary, college, or other 
public institution, giving location, by whom originated, first 
board, account of subscriptions, erection and size of building, 
principals or superintendents. 

_25, Newspapers, banks, manufactories; name officers, loca- 
tion, all matter showing influence, prosperity, and local ad- 
Vantage, 

26. Societies, organization, first officers, later, past and pres- 
ent enrollment. 

27. Leading agricultural interests, machinery, stock, fruit, 
and other, 
wie Statistics of production, health, education, and popu- 

1. 

29. Early church organization, original number and names 
of members, place of meeting, preachers, church-buildings, 
kind, location, value, laying of corner-stone and consecration, 
when and by whom, size of building, preachers to present; 
Sunday-school, first superintendent, present number of pupils, 
volumes in library, ete. 

30. Military record of soldiers of 1812, of 1861-5, name of 
soldier, battles, if killed, wounded, captured, or discharged. 

31. Any incidents of general interest, and authentic, other 
than enumerated below. 


Reminiscences should be briefly recorded; writing clear and 
explicit, particularly in name and date. Avoid diffusive style, 
and its opposite, — dry chronology of fact. If not positive of 
Statements, state where and reason why. 








TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


wit answer to many inquiries, and in order to prevent any 
piunderstandi » We wish to state that our reduced price 
(93.80) for Tue JouRNAL for one year, only applies to those 
subeeae strictly in advance. We are glad, however, to have 
a bers, who are now in arrears, take advantage of that 

uction by renewing from the present time at price, 


NEW- ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE. 

— E. C. Adams, a graduate of Bates College, is principal of 
Beverley High School, at a salary of $1,200. Prof. T. B. Far- 
rington has resigned the professorship of Agriculture, in the 
State College. G. T. Fletcher, late principal of Castine Nor- 
mal School, is now teaching in Dirigo Business College, at Au- 
gusta. Delphina E. Gordon, of Chesterville, a graduate of the 
Farmington Normal School, has accepted the charge of an in- 
termediate school in Eyoto, Minnesota. W. H. Jordan has 
been elected professor of Agriculture in the State College at 
Orono. Miss E. Burt Holt, a member of the last graduating 
class, succeeds Miss Hambly as principal of the model school 
connected with the Farmington Normal School. F. W. V. 
Rich, former principal of the normal department at Kent's 
Hill, has been elected principal of the Lewiston High School, 
at a salary of $1,100. Mr. R. has conducted the normal de- 


aw at Kent’s Hill with great success for several years 
pas 


— The Bangor High School contains over two hundred 
pupils this term. There are now four assistant-teachers. 

— The teachers of the public schools in Hallowell presented 
Rev. Hudson Sawyer, chairman of the school committee, with 
asum of money, on Monday, as a token of their esteem and 
appreciation of his successful labors, 

— Mr. Perkins, of Mechanic Falls, a student at Kent’s Hill, 
walked 44 miles to his home, for the privilege of voting at the 
recent election. 

— Fordyce P. Cleaves, of Kennebunkport, recently a stu- 
dent at Phillips Academy, Exeter, has secured a position as 
teacher in a school at lower Biddeford. He was a student for 
two years or more in Biddeford High School, 

— The town schools of Rangeley are closed on account of 
diphtheria. 

— Superintendent Morris is sending out aseries of questions 
to school officials, to ascertain whom the high school benefits. 
The appearances are that it will make a good item for his State 
report, that the poorer and middle classes are as much if not 
more benefited than the wealthy. 


. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

— The thirty-third annual report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Hon. C. A. Downs, upon the schools of the 
State, embraces extracts from reports of city superintendents 
and town committees; statistical tables, discussions, and recom- 
mendations; report upon the State Normal School; report of 
the State Teachers’ Association; and miscellaneous matters, 
The number of schoolhouses in 1879, 2,256; decrease during 
the year, 5; towns having organized schools, 235; number of 
districts, 2,007 ; different public schools, 2,535; number of 
scholars between six and sixteen years, 52,870; number over 
sixteen, 6,844; number under six years, 5,304; number not ab- 
sent during the year, 6,820; number pursuing higher branches, 
5,950; number of male teachers, 628; female teachers, 2,954; 
average wages of male teachers per month, $3409; female, 
$22.83; number of teachers from normal schools, 376, in 151 
towns. The amount paid for teachers’ salaries during the 
year, $425,046.80; for superintendence, $13,801.77. Total ex- 
penditures, including new buildings and all other expenses, 
$609,588. 13. 

The superintendent reports nearly four thousand children 
between five and fifteen years, as not attending any school, 
mostly in towns devoted to manufactures. He dwells with 
much pertinency upon the kind of teachers the normal school 
should furnish. He says: ‘‘ The special need of the State is 
competent teachers for its 2,000 ungraded schools, for the 
large mixed schools, the village, and the small schools con- 
taining from six to twenty pupils. Such teachers need thor- 
ough acquaintance with the common studies. They need just 
as much acquaintance with the best methods of imparting in- 
struction, and skill in teaching, as teachers of graded schools. 
It should be the object of the normal school to develop this 
skill in imparting knowledge among the common-school teach- 
ers, to furnish teachers for ungraded schools who shall teach 
the common studies to the best advantage.” 

— The late William Johnson, of Atkinson, left $12,000, the 
income to be used by his daughter during her life, and then to 
revert to a board of trust, to be devoted to the education of in- 
digent scholars at the academy. 

— Albert Stetson is to be principal, and Miss Alice Dowd, 
assistant, of the Franklin High School; Miss Louisa Bur- 
bank teaches the grammar school, at the West Village. 

—The Marlow Academy, under the instruction of C. W. 
French, a Dartmouth graduate, as principal, and Miss L. W. 
Allen, assistant, opened with 65 scholars. 

— Jacob T. Choate, of Amesbury, Mass., succeeds H. S. 
Kimball as principal of Chester Academy. 

_ There are five Chinese boys in attendance at Phillips-Ex- 
eter Academy this term. 

— Holderness School, for boys, was formally opened on the 
1ithinst. The school starts with full ranks. 

— Francestown Academy has an attendance of 63, — the 





and 
month 18 Srrearages to date, at the rate of 25 cents per 





— Mr. Rollins, the new principal of Great Falls High School, 
is an old printer, and lately one of the editors of the Boston 
Commercial Bulletin. 

— The Tilden Seminary opens with the largest attendance 
for several years. Professor Orcutt is one of the most success- 
ful teachers and school managers in the country, and his re- 
wards are the result of unwearied and most intelligent efforts. 





VERMONT. 


— The higher institutions of learning have commenced their 
fall sessions. At St. Johnsbury the academy opened with 160 
students, under the supervision of Mr. C. E. Putney; the 
principal, Rev. H. T. Fuller, being in Europe. 

— The Methodist Seminary and Female College at Montpelier 
is now under the control of Professor Southworth, to whom, 
largely, it owes its present popularity. One hundred and 
twenty students were present at the recent opening-day of the 
fall term, and the new preceptress, Miss H. L. Shoemaker, A.M., 
of Wilksbarre, Pa., is giving excellent satisfaction. 

— Woodstock has a new principal, Mr. Frost, the former one 
having gone to Massachusetts. Bradford is similarly situated, 
her late principal, Mr. Weld, having accepted a similar posi- 
tion, we believe, in Morrisville. 

— The excellent State Normal School at Randolph com- 
menced its fall term August 26, under the management of a 
new principal, A. W. Edson, A.B., a young man of fine ability. 

— The Northfield graded school has a new principal in the 
person of H. W. Shaw, formerly of the Burr and Burton Sem- 
inary, at Manchester, Rev. James Fletcher being placed in 
charge of the latter institution. 

— The Brigham Academy, at Bakersfield, recently erected 
through the $30,000 willed for that purpose by the late Peter 
B. Brigham, of Boston, together with $10,000 donated by Mrs. 
Jacobs, Mrs. Kendall, and Mrs. Hawkins, also of the same 
city, is a fine structure; and the institution, being under the 
direction of Mr. F. L. Irish, bids fair to take a prominent posi- 
tion among the schools of the State. Most, if not all the in- 
stitutions above mentioned, have some help to give to indigent 
students. 

— Newbury Seminary has opened with an unusually large 
number of students, 

— A. L. Hardy, of Wilton, Me., a graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege, is principal of the graded schools of West Randolph, Vt 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


TeacueErs’ InstruTE.—The teachers of Ayer and the towns 
in that vicinity, to the number of 168, met at Ayer Junction 
on Thursday and Friday, the 25th and 26th insts , for a two- 
days’ institute. The corps of teachers was the same as at for- 
mer institutes of this year. The teaching was directed to the 
principles upon which all teaching depends. Object illustra- 
tions were employed in all the branches. Physiology was illus- 
trated by the use of the tongue, pharynx, stomach, heart, etc. 
Numbers were taught with blocks, numeral frame, and other 
objects, and so on. The topical method was employed in each 
branch by all the teachers, and a complete set of topics for the 
whole subject, was presented to the Institute. 

The Institute was divided to afford an opportunity to the 
classical and high-school teachers to discuss more fully subjects 
belonging to their department of instruction. Secretary Dickin- 
son presented to this class of the institutes, a method of teaching 
rhetoric, both elementary and scientific; he treated particularly 
upon the elements, which he said were preparatory to, rather 
than a part of, the science; and in the second part of his course 
he showed what should be taught under rhetoric proper; viz., 
figurative language and style, and concluded by showing the 
plan of the teaching, in which he presented figurative language 
and the styles as objects of thought. 

The hospitalities of the cities of Ayer and the courtesies of 
the railroad were generously extended to the institute. The 
full and constant attendance of the people and teachers upon 
the exercises indicated an appreciation of the work, and the 
method of the institutes under their present management. 
The institute for the present week is held at Hardwick, and 
of the week following at Southampton. 


— Mr. Dudley A Sargent, of New York, has been appointed 
professor of Gymnastics at Harvard College. 

— The school committee of Newton have decided to con- 
tinue the military drill in the high school. 

Boston.—Henry W. Haynes, just elected a member of the 
school committee of Boston, has already had considerable ex- 
perience in a similar capacity, having served upon the Boston 
school committee from 1860 to 1867. He is a Boston boy, a 
Latin School scholar, and a graduate of Harvard, he having 
stood at the head of his class on commencement day. He was 
at that time but twenty-one years of age. He has held the 
position of professor of Languages at the Vermont State Col- 
lege. He has also been a student at a German university, and 
is considered a valuable accession to the school board. 

Carl Schoenhof, the publisher, has been invited to become a 
rabbi by a Jewish congregation in Poland. 

— The Amherst College Porter prize of $60 for the best en- 
trance examination has been awarded, in a class of 83, to Henry 





largest fall term for eight years. 
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— The city of Newton, after a thorough discussion of mili- 
tary drill in the high school before the school board, refuses to 
discontinue by a vote of 9to 5. A diploma was received from 
the Industrial Exhibition at Turin, Italy, for drawings ex- 
hibited there and from the Newton schools. 

— Rev. Horace F. Barnes is to be the orator of the Charles- 
town High School Association, at its reunion in December. 

— Mr. Charles S. Hall, principal of the Longmeadow High 
School, has just been appointed principal of the academy at 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, and will open the academy Oct. 13. 
Mr. Hall takes a New-England education to the Southwest, 
and with it all the publications of our office to aid him in his 
difficult and responsible work. His energy and character will 
win success in his new field, and our good wishes accompany 
him. 

— Miss Fannie Wheeler, late second-assistant in Cummings 
School, Woburn, has entered the freshman class at Wellesley. 

— The high school at Merrimacport having become consoli- 
dated with the Merrimac high, J. W. Cheney has taken charge 
of the North Sewickley Academy, Beaver county, Penn., a 
boarding-school about thirty miles from Pittsburg, Pa. 

— Wellesley College has just received a present of twelve 
compound microscopes. There are sixty-two valuable com- 
pound microscopes in use at the college; this is much the larg- 
estard most valuable collection in the country. The higher 
education of woman seems to be an accomplished fact. The 
new freshman class numbers 102. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The Providence Advertiser says, ‘‘The essentials of a 
good school are four: hygiene, thoroughness, individual de- 
velopment, moral training. We believe there is one school for 
boys, inour city, which every really intelligent citizen who knows 
its quality, will be ready to heartily commend, and recommend, 
as answering the four requisitions above named, and as ap- 
proaching as near to the character of ‘ the model school’ as is 
perhaps possible. There may be other schools here of which 
this same thing may be said. We are not prepared to assert 
that there are not; but we are quite confident that it may be 
most justly said of the one to which we refer, and that is 
* Mowry & Goff’s English and Classical School,’ located on 
Snow street.’’ The compliment isa high one, and so far as 
we can judge, fairly merited. A new feature of the schoo! is 
the admission of a preparatory class of small boys. 

— The following is a list of the commissioners of public 
schools of the State: Henry Barnard, 1844—1849; Elisha R. 
Patter, 1849— 1854; Rev. Robert Allyn, 1854— 1857; John 
Kingsbury, 1857—1859; Joshua B. Chapin, 1859—1861, 1863— 
1869; Henry Rousmaniere, 1861—1863 ; Thomas W. Bicknell, 
1869—1875; Thomas B. Stockwell, 1875—. 

— Megs. Campbell is at work circulating petitions to secure 
the school suffrage for women in this State. 





CONNECTICUT. 

— The schools of the city and town of Norwich will compare 
very favorably with the best schools of New England. It is 
about twenty-five years since the people awoke to the impcrtance 
of having good school privileges, and they have kept awake ever 
since. 

The center district is under the supervision of Nathan 
Bishop, Esq.. who is admirably fitted for the situation. His 
experience as a teacher, his thorough knowledge of the work 
to be done, his genial manner, and his sympathy with both 
teachers and pupils, tend to make him a most efficient as well 
as popular school officer. There are enrolled in the schools under 
his care 1,200 pupils, with 31 teachers, being an average of less 
than 40 to a teacher. So far as we have seen and heard, the 
schools of this district are in a most prosperous and satisfac- 
tory condition. 

At Greenville district there is a good school of 10 grades 
and about 600 pupils, under the charge of Mr. S. C. Miner. 
The school in this district has, for many years, been in a good 
condition, and Mr. Miner is well sustaining its reputation. 

In the west side, or West Chelsea district, there is a large 
graded school of about 700 pupils under the charge of Mr. J. 8. 
Lathrop, —a teacher of large experience, mostly in this town 
and in New London. During the last year there has been some 
excitement in this district, but we are not familiar with the 
circumstances, further than a special effort made to supplant 
the teacher resulted in a failure, and Mr. Lathrop is retained 
in accordance with the wishes of a large majority of the people. 

Mr. Wittee is still satisfactorily discharging the duties of the 
mastership of the school of four grades at the Falls district, 
and Mr. A. A. Dewitt at Norwichtown. Both are good teach- 
ers, and doing a good work. 

The Free Academy, under the efficient and judicious man- 
agement of Wm. Hutchinson, is in a very flourishing and sat- 
isfactory condition, having about 150 pupils. This school is a 


great credit to the city. Established and maintained by the 
ubifxent liLeality of individuals, it is constantly sending 
_ forth streams of usefulness to bless the world. 


good work. 
and soon after, one at Ansonia. It is hoped that teachers will 
avail themselves of the great benefits to be derived from these 
important auxiliaries in the educational world. 

— State Agent Potter found 15 truants in factories in Bir 
mingham, evading the school law. 

— The programme of the State Teachers’ Association at 
Hartford, Oct. 16, 17, and 18, reaches us too late for insertion 
this week. Will appear next. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





COLORADO.—The State Agricultural College has opened under favor- 
able auspices at Fort Collins. 

The faculty of the State University, at Boulder, for this yeus,ave Joseph 
A. Sewall, M.D., Ph.D., 9) em and professor of Chemistry and 
Metallurgy; I. C. Dennett, A.M., professor of Latin and Greek; Frank 
W. Gove, A.B., instructor in Mathematics; Miss Mary Rippon, instructor 
of German and French. 

IOWA. — It is with unusual sadness that we chronicle the death of a 
school superintendent, J. H. Thompson, of Des Moines. Professor Thomp- 
son was born in Ohio in 1840, was educated and taught his first schools in 
that State. He reached the superintendency by a varied and valuable ex- 
verience, and has occupied the office at Des Moines since 1872. The Reg- 
ister says: 

** Probably no death that there has been in this city has touched so many 
little children and young people so closely, and seemed so like death in so 
many home-circles, as this. As superintendent of the West Side Schools 
for years, it was his lot and his duty to come very near to the children, 
and to come into their ag te lives even more than their own parents. 
How faithfully he did this,and how ep on! despite of the oftentime stern 
and unavoidable mandates of duty and discipline, thousands of school chil- 
dren and their grateful parents think they know to-day. But not for years, 
not until all the children of his care shall have grown to men and women, 
guided and strengthened by his counsel and training, and not even then, 
not indeed in this world alone, and not till in that to come, will the full 
measure of what he has done and what he deserves be known. Gratitude 
alone can imagine it now. It was remarkable how all the several thou- 
sand children of the schools under his charge were taken by him into his 
personal acquaintance and friendship. The writer of this went several 
times with him through the schools. No scholar was so small that he did 
not know him, none so poor that he could see his poverty, none so dull 
as to exhaust his patience, and none so friendless that he did not for that 
fact become the more his friend. We never saw a man who could so well 
remember little faces, so quickly read them all, and so well understand 
how to reach each child according to its demands and needs.”’ 

He was a man of a remarkably sympathetic nature, shown alike to chil- 
dren, teachers, and a. and the sorrow expressed at his early and un- 
timely death is nearly universal. The a peg has an eloquent tribute to 
his character and memory, and the Board of Education by most appreci- 
ative resolutions have expressed the high regard in which he was univer- 
sally held. 

KANSAS.—One hundred and sixty-three students have been enrolled 
in the State Industrial College this term. 


MICHIGAN.—Mrs. Ednah Chaffee Noble, a pupil of Professor Brown’s, 
established a school of Elocution and Oratory at Detroit some three years 
ago, and her success has secured for her a very large school, numbering 
nearly 80 pupils. We learn that her work is of the highest order, hence 
the marked success of her enterprise. 


MINNESOTA.—The State University, at Minneapolis, has opened with 
40 new students, — 30 sub-freshmen and 10 freshmen. The fourth, or the 
class below the sub-freshman, has been dropped. Already the effect has 
been to raise the standard of the institution, 

‘The annual report of the St. Paul board of education, for the year end- 
ing July, 1879, has just been issued. Number of school-houses 12; value of 
the same, $250,000; number of pupils enrolled during the year, 4,003; aver- 
age daily attendance, 2,785; average monthly salary of the 11 male teach- 
ers, $100; average monthly salary of the 75 female teachers, $55. Super- 
intendent Wright says, ‘‘ The demand for school accommodations is more 
pressing thanever.” He strongly urges the necessity of better accommo- 
dations for the high school. 

MARYLAND.—Interesting exercises were held, Sept. 25, at Druid Hill 
conmemorative of the semi-centennial establishment of the public schools 
of Baltimore. The first public school opened with about 100 pupils; now 
there are 137 public schools and 35,000 seholars. 

NEW YORK.—In a careful examination of the eyes of children in the 
public schools, it appeared that of the nearsightedness discovered 24 per 
cent. was among the children of German parents, 19 per cent. among 
Americans, and 14 per cent. among those of Irish parentage. 

OHIO. — Under the efficient supervision of J. C. Hartzler, the public 
schools of Newark are in a flourishing condition. The attendance thus 
far this year marks high. 

Prof. Oliver G. Arey, whose appointment to the Cleveland schools was 
mentioned in THE JOURNAL of the 18th inst., has been assigned to the 
principalship of the City Normal School. The place of first-assistant is 
filled by Mrs. Kate B, Ford, formerly of Michigan, who has been much 
engaged of late years in educational writing and institute work, and is au- 
thor of a system of gymnastics, published some timeago in THE JOURNAL. 
They receive $2,100 and $1,000 a year respectively. 

PENNSYLVANIA. — The State Normal School at Lock Haven has 
opened its winter session with an increase of thirt r cent. over last 
ear’s attendance. The department of Rhetoric an English Literature 
been placed in the hands of Miss H. B. Swineford, late of the normal 
school at Kutztown. She is winning —_ opinions by her excellent 
work. Miss N. Cross takes the place of Prof. J. W. Bright as teacher of 
Ancient and Modern Languages, and Miss Rose Morgan, one of the late 
graduates, has been elected principal of the Model School. Both are ex- 
cellent teachers. 

The Washington County Institute was held the week inning Sept. 22, 
with Wallace Bruce, Esq., of Nae keepsie, Miss Sandford of Swarth- 
more College, and Prof. A. N. Raub, fy of Central State Normal 
School, as instructors and lecturers. large attendance and a profitable 
session was had. Supt. McCollum knows just how to get up a good insti- 
tute, and keep up the interest. One hour and a half each morning was 
given to the teachers to discuss matters of importance concerning their 
school-work. 

Miss H. B. Swineford is ae as one of the instructors at the Potter 
County Institute, which meets Oct. 6-10. 

The first American law school was in connection with the University of 
Pennsylvania, and the first professor of Law was James Wilson, one of the 
associate-justices of the U.S. Supreme Court under Washington. His son, 
Bird Wilson, was an able lawer, and edited his father’s lectures, Bacon’s 
Abridgment, ete., before he became a clergyman and professor in the The- 
ological Seminary at New York. 


WEST VIRGINIA. — The faculty of the West Virginia University has 
it matriculated the largest freshman class the institution has had ‘in its 
ry. 


SANDWICH ISLAND. — There is rage A one coun in the world in 
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Steele Boyd. f* Idle Hour Series.” Illustrated. Boston: D, 

Lothrop & Co. Price 50 cents. 

This is a volume full of interest about a delightful voyage 
from the mouth toward the source of the charming Merrimac 
river. Mr. Boyd tells the story of the trip in a most enjoyable 
style. Not only are bis descriptions of scenery in New Eng- 
land good, but his reflections upon men and things make the 
pages of his book attractive. 





An ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY OF SCIENTIFIC TERMS, By 
William Rossiter. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This is the latest issue of Putnam’s series of illustrated dic- 
tionaries, and is intended as a guide to the understanding of 
.the popular scientific literature of the day. It makes no claim 
to absolute completeness, but furnishes the student and reader 
with those words most commonly used, and of most impor- 
tance. Accuracy, with brevity, has been aimed at specially. 
It is a concise and convenient hand-book of 352 pages, and 
contains about 14,000 entriez. All readers and ‘students of 
scientific literature need such a hand-book, not only as a great 
convenience, but as an almost indispensable guide in pronun- 
ciation and definition. 





ONE HuNvDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS, in Prose and Poetry, 
No. VII. Philadelphia: P. Garrett & Co. 30 cts. 


This number, like the preceding ones, consists of a rare col- 
lection of oratory, sentiment, eloquence, and humor for public 
readings, winter gatherings, social entertainments, elocution- 
ary exercises, temperance societies, exhibitions, lyceums, etc. 
The material is fresh, and adapted to the varied tastes of those 
for whom it is designed. The entire series presents an array 
of choice poetry and prose for a merely nominal price. The 
present number will be warmly welcomed. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN, and the Abolition of Slavery in the United 
States. By Charles Godfrey Leland, author of Hans Breit- 
mann’s Ballads, The Egyptian Sketch-Book, etc. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 12mo, pp, 246. Price $1.00. 


The appropriate name given to the series of which this vol- 
ume is the first to appear, of the lives of the men and women 
of action is The New Plutarch. The other volumes announced 
are, Coligny, the failure of the French Reformation; Judas 
Maccabaeus, and the Jewish War of Independence; Victor 
Emmanuel,—the Attainment of Italian Unity; Joan of Arc; 
Alexander the Great; The Caliph Haroun Al Raschid; Riche- 
lieu; Hannibal; Harold Fair-Hair, and the Scandinavians ; 
Charlemagne ; Gustavus Adolphus; and Whittington, Lord 
Mayor of London. All of these biographies will be written by 
men of eminent fitness for the work. The present volume of 
Lincoln is well-written, and is bound and printed in the most 
attractive style. Such books are safe and useful in every home. 





A First SKETCH OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Henry Mor- 
ley, professor of English Literature at University College, 
and examiner in English Language, Literature, and History 
to the University of London. Fifth edition. London, Paris, 
and New York: Cassell, Petter & Galpin. Pp. 914. $2.00, 
This is unquestionably the most valuable and convenient 
work in print for the use of students of English literature. It 
is a companion-book to be used constantly in the daily reading 
of literature and history. It is not intended to take the place 
of good books in this department, but contains sketches of 
English writers that will [stimulate to more exhaustive study 
of the great authors who have contributed to make the lan- 
guage rich in thought and classic in style and diction. It be- 
gins with the Celts and traces their migrations through Europe; 
shows how by a gradual blending of Teutonic tribes the first 
English people were formed, and the language of books writ- 
ten in English was developed during the four centuries from 
Cwxdmon to the Conquest. The chapter on Chaucer and his 
contemporaries, is one full of valuable information. The his- 
tory of literature in the fifteenth century, which laid the founda- 
tions for a more general diffusion of knowiedge, paved the way 
for the period of Elizabeth and the teachings of Roger Ascham. 
Mr. Morley traces the growth and progress of literature from 
Elizabeth to the Commonwealth, and from the Commonwealth 
to the Revolution, through the reign of William III. and An- 
nie down to Victoria; sketching for the student the leading 
writers and their works with consummate skill. Appended to 
his notes, on the spirit of English literature in the nineteenth 
century, is a valuable chapter in the form of annals, and a 
complete index. Every student and teacher should possess 
this volume. In fact every home library is incomplete without 


it. The price has been reduced from $3.50 to $2.00, making it 
one of the cheapest books in the market, and we believe one 
of the most useful to students of English literature. 


ed for the Use of 
ork: A. S. Barnes «& 





DIALOGUES AND CONVERSATIONS, desi 
Schools. By Emily 8. Oakey. New 
Co. Price 75 cents. 





which there are no a oe le; it is the Sandwich ds. The pop- 
ulation of the Islands is 58,000. They have 11 high educational institutions, 
169 middle public schools, and 43 private schools. The public instraction 
is under the supervision of acommittee appointed by the king, and com- | 
: of tive a. who — —— a : ; the committee | 
appoint a gene nspector a number of sub inspectors. The Govern- | 
nront takes care that every rson shall be able at least to read and write, | 
and pursues energetically all parents who neglect to send their children 





‘  — A successful and well-attended institute, under charge of 


to school, 





There is no department of elementary teaching that requires 
more tact and skill than that of interesting and instructing 
children by ‘ story-telling’ and suggestive conversations. 
The aim of the author of this book is to aid in making such 
exercises entertaining and profitable. She presents exercises 
in @ colloquial style in geography, in language, in history, and 
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on some general topics, in a highly suggestive manner, and fur- | 
nishes a series of conversations on school topics that are good 
models. It isa book that will delight young pupils, and sug- 


gest many practical ideas to teachers, 





On TEACHING READING 
Melville Bell. 


This practical essay by Mr. Bell, author of 


IN PupLic SCHOOLS. 
Salem, Mass.: James P. Burbank. 








EDUCATION. 





price. The sale is large. 


— The library of Caleb Cushing is on sale in Boston, and is 
especially rich in Chinese books. 

— Putnams publish Bayard Taylor’s Studies in German 
Literature, which is edited by Mrs. Taylor and Hon. Geo. H. 


By Alex 
Price 15c. 
Visible Speech, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


should be studied by every teacher of Reading in the land. To Baker. Twelve lectures at C 


secure it, send direct to James P,. Burbank, Salem, Mass. 





HistoRY OF FRANCE. 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. New York : 
Co. Price $1.00. 


This is the seventh of Freeman’s Historical Course for 
Schools, and gives the history of France in a concise form, ad- | 
mirably adapted to students. The arrangement of the chap- 
ters, and the topics considered in each, could hardly be im- 
A series of twelve maps of France are given, illus- 
trating the periods of 900, 1000, 1160, 1260, 1360, 1478, 1480, 
1610, 1715, 1811, and 1871, A.D., and a complete chronological | 


proved. 


table from 125 B. C. to the presidency of M. 


The style of Charlotte M. Yonge’s writings are.too well known 
by our readers to need commendation, and her editor has per- | ahout 600 pages. 
A very full index | 


formed his task with rare good judgment. 


By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


| the work, 


Edited by 
Henry Holt & 


+ the market. 


Grévy, in 1879. 
cline and Fall. 


adds greatly to the value of the work as a book of handy ref- | history. 


erence. 





Easy Lessons IN NATURAL PuarLosopny, for Young Chil- 
By Edwin J. llouston, A.M., professor of Physical 
Geography and Natural Philosophy in the Phila. Central 
Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 


dren. 


High School. 


little book, in an admirable manner. 


matters common to his every-day life. 





Tue CoUNTRY AND THE GOVERNMENT By the Right Hon. 
(From the Nineteenth Century.) 
Price 10 cents. 


This is No. 10 of the valuable papers, constituting the 
‘“‘ Atlas Series,’ of which Henry Burr Barnes is the editor. 
Mr. Gladstone makes his literary ability and immense personal 
influence felt in the suggestions and criticisms of the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, and his recent comments upon America 


W. E. Gladstone, M. P. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


lead us to think he has an “ axe to grind.”’ 





A PRIMARY SPELLING-BOOK, 


Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 
agent Educational Department. 


This attractive and charmingly-illustrated primary speller. 


The subjects are treated 
wisely, in a strictly logical order, and in language simple and 
accurate, so that the child will have a correct knowledge of | 
It is beautifully illus- 
trated and printed. Professor Houston, having prepared one 
of the best manuals on Physical Geography ever printed, seems 
to be well fitted to prepare aseries on the Natural Sciences. 


By Geoffrey Buckwalter, prin- 
cipal of Cooper Grammar School city of Camden, N. J. 
F, M. Stradling, general | by Robert Brown. 


— The little volumes of the Early Christian Literature 
| Primers, announced by D. Appleton & Co., promise to be 


— Eldredge & Brother, Philadelphia, are publishing a series | 
These manuals were originally 
brought out in England at the request of the Literature Com- 
‘mittee of the National Educational Society, and were pre- 
50 cents, pared by men distinguished at the universities and possessed 

Professor Houston has presented an outline of the elemen- of large experience as teachers. 
tary principles of Natural Philosophy in this attractive | them to the wants of American teachers. Volume I. treats of 


The Cultivation of the Senses; 2. Of the Cultivation of the 
_Memory; 3. On the Use of Words; 4. On Discipline; 5. On 


|of manuals for teachers. 


| Class Teaching. 


the German tongue. 


lovers of science. 


— George Munro has followed his venture of reprinting The 
Contemporary Review, with a reprint of The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, in the same form. Like the Review, each number con- 


| tains, besides all the papers in The Nineteenth Century, an in- 
| Stallment of a continued story. 


— Professor Bascom’s Ethics, or Science of Duty, is now in 
His previous works have had a large sale, and 
the present will undoubtedly be widely used, especially in the 


| West, where the author’s reputation is so well established. 
This work is sold in Boston by Nichols & Hall. 


— A. 8. Barnes & Co. issue Ancient and Medieval Republics : 
A Review of their Institutions, and of the Causes of their De- 
By Henry Mann. 


The ground has been thoroughly covered, 
/and the book commends itself to all readers and students of 


| == To those who favor the acquisition of the grammar of a 
/modern language through the medium of the language itself, 
the text-book recently issued by A. C. Biittner, a teacher in 
Boston, will furnish in brief the essentials of the grammar of 
By her terseness of statement, the au- 


‘thor has been able to compress much matter into little space. 
A series of exercises for practice of the principles set forth in 
| the body of the work is found at the end. 


— Parts 7, 8,9, and 10 of Science for All are received. 
| volumes, like the previous, are well worthy the attention of all 
The articles are written by eminent natur- | 
| alists, and the illustrations are certainly perfect of their kind, books. 
and as true to nature as art can imitate her. 


ornell will constitute a part of 


and present a proper diversity in style. 
— The Magazine of Art is to be enlarged, without change of | tains, in addition to its vocabulary and really helpful notes, 


The neat volume con- 


‘some excellent features not usual in books of its kind, such as 


extract. 


paradigms of the verb, and a table of the irregular forms as 


full as is found in the best grammars in ordinary use; and, in 
connection with the simpler extracts of Part L, a few text 
questions on construction, and short exercises for translation 
into either idiom made up from the material of the original 
The book would be particularly valuable for teachers 


of small experience, and satisfactory to any who use a French 


reader. 


In one octavo volume of disgrace. 


| sally adopted 


The revision has adapted 


abridged. 


books of reference. 
be put on old or new books, at a very small cost. 
32 Hawley street, sent to us recently for our new Webster’s Un- 
We loaned it on condition it should be returned in 
|an hour or two, 


— The “School Garden” in France, Austria, and Sweden 
is no longer an experiment. 
already thousands of schools with gardens attached to them, 
under the care of a properly qualified teacher. 
where Dr. Schwab started the movement, the authorities ap- 
propriated land and money rather reluctantly for the exper- 
iment, and three years later willingly and enthusiastically 
'doubled the land in order that all the children of the city might 
come under its cheering, refining, ennobling influences, In 


| Sweden every school has its garden, and the unsightly school- 
houses and yards of America would be looked upon there as a 
In Cambridge, Mass., the experiment has also been 
tried, and Mrs. Mann writes that it made the children as happy ; 
as they could be, and some of the boys even laid down on the 
grass lawn they had made, and actually hugged and kissed it. 


In France, we are told, there are 


In Vienna, 


—eoo——- 


A Goop Tu1ne.—We depart from our custom, to mention on 
| this page a device which is so valuable that it must be univer- 


in the indexing of dictionaries and all other 
It is styled the Economy Index, and may 
Mr. Dewey, 


It was returned within the time, and with 


its value nearly doubled. On the margin of the first lid were 


| By this device 


stamped the letters from A to N, on the second from N to Z, 
|and against the first page of each letter was cut an index- 
/space, by which the dictionary may be opened instantly to the 

several letters of the alphabet. 

leaves shows the letter which you wish to consult, thereby 
| doing away with the endless thumbing of dictionaries which 
has wasted the time and strength of students incalculably. 


A glance along the edge of the 


dictionary-hunting is made a pleasure instead 


These | of a drudgery, and the time saved in a year more than repays 
the cost of the indexing. 

After thorough trial, the city of Syracuse indexed every dic- 
tionary in its schools, simply for the economy in the wear of 
Add to this item the time and care-saving elements, 
There are full-| and you have reasons why the index will meet with universal 


|page cuts of the Penrhyn State Quarries, Sea-Anemones, an | favor when once seen, The exclamation always arises, How 


| Arctic Aurora, a Cuttle-fish making his Cloud, and an Ideal 


Scene of the Lias with Ichthyosaurus and Plesiosaurus. 
the articles are profusely illustrated, and the whole is edited 


All 


simple !—why has it not been appplied before? I must have it. 
Our word for it, you will highly prize this new invention. 





AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 





North American Review (Oct.) 


contains 192 lessons, and review test-exercises in spelling) among the most valuable of the many books of the kind which 
familiar words are arranged in progressive lessons, and care- pave been published. ‘The first, which is already issued, gives 
fully confined to common words in frequent use. The ar~| the substance of the works of the Apostolic Fathers and the 
rangement of lessons in columns, in script, in paragraphs, in| 4 pojogists of the Second Century. This will soon be followed 


ordinary type with the hard words in italics, or in bold type, | py three other volumes, dealing respectively with the works of 
the grouping of words under heads, and the selection of the the Fathers of the Third Century, the Post Nicene Greek 
more difficult of these for review and dictation-lessons, will be | Fathers, and the Post Nicene Latin Fathers. The series is 


Science and Humanity; by F. Harrison. 
The Diary of a Public Man: Part III. 


Appleton’s Journal (Oct.) 


Leaves from the Laurels of Moliere. 
| Conspiracies in Russia: (III.); by Karl Blind. 


Macmillan’s Magazine (Sept.) 





Spencer’s Evolution Theory; by Prof. E. L. Youmans. 


found of great practical benefit. 





edited by Prof. George P. Fisher, of Yale. 


| 


— The American Antiquarian, edited by Rev. S. D. Peet, is| is a really valuable addition to the already large list of aids to | 


a magazine of interest and value to archeologists. The stud-| beginners in the work of translation. The extracts,—all from | Were they Mo 


x | Needle-work in the German Schools; by Miss Heath. 
| — The new Analytical French Reader of Professor Keetels| History and Politics; by Professor Seeley. 


The American Naturalist (Oct.) 
und-builders ? by S. L. Fray. 


ies of the Mounds and Their Builders are especially thorough. | prose writers of the 18th and 19th centuries,—are well chosen, | Botany; Zodlogy; Anthropology; etc. 





PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


MANY of our readers who are familiar with 
the popular and extensively-used text-books of 
the Appletons may not be fully aware of the 


fact that they publish a large variety of books 
for general reading, and that of the most ap- 
proved character. Publishers have almost for- 
gotten that teachers need or ever use other 
books than those of the schoolroom. By refer- 
ence to our first page, our readers will find a 
class of literature fresh and ipstructive, which 
they will do well to ‘‘read, ponder, and in- 
wardly digest.” Let such enterprising houses 
know that the teacher is more than his profes- 
sion, and that his reading embraces the solids 
of science, art, literature, and morals. 





NEW PAMPHLET. 
THE VOCAL PROCESS 
THE MOUTH, THE THROAT, 
ada THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
Nclosé 25 cts, in e-stamps. Circulars (Singers 
= Speakers’) and ae sent flee. Address . 
_ 210 tt JOHN HOWARD, 39 Union 8q., N. Y. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL, OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 


Coure in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literar) 


genera) student of higher lish. 





For public speakers, readers, teachers, and thé 
The Fall Term 





“poms Sept. 29th. 70- Catal 
la J. W. SHOEMA 


e on application 
ER, AM. 


Prest. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


BIBLE FOR BIBLE TEACHERS. 


= - 
Wi + FEED 





NONE SO GOOD. 
‘UAATVAHD ANON 


Five Sizes---Prices from $1.50 to $12.00. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Look at the Imprint on the Title-page: 
GEORGE E. EYRE and WILLIAM SPOTTISWOODE. 
Send for full Descriptive Circular. 

POTT, YOUNG & CO., 
CoopER Union, NEW YORK. 
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By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 pages I2mo. 
Single copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each. 


d . W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
214 oe 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


ri ©. 8. COLBY, 149 (A) Tre- 
ELOC UTIO « mont St. Stammering cured. 
Testimonials from J. K. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 186 


School of Vocal Art, 


For Reading, Oratory, and Personation. 
MOSES T. BROWN, 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY, TUFTS COLLEGE, 


Will receive at his rooms, at the St. James Hotel, a lim- 
ited number of advanced students in Elocution. 189 


FIRST YEARS 
S O nN S a L a nd, 


— FOR — 


Day Schools and Juvenile Classes, 
BY GEORGE F. ROOT. 
A well-ordered, interesting, and carefully graded 
course of elementary lessons, and a generous supply of 
good, attractive 





5 For Emitation. 
“ tuady of Notation. 
“ Kecitation. 
“ sipecial Occasions 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 
‘First Years in Song- Land” 


Is far in advance of any of its predecessors, and out- 
strips all competitors. 216 pages in beautiful style. 

Be sure and examine ‘‘ FIRST YEARS IN 
SONG-LAND”’ before you select a book for the 
fall and winter session. 

Price 50 cts. by mail; $5 00 per doz. by express. 

Specimen pages now ready and sent free on applica- 


tion. 
nt JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 West Fourth St., 805 Broadway, 





CINCINNATI, O. NEW YORK, 


Help Wanted ! 
A UTHORS, CORRESPONDENTS, CONTRIBUTORS, &c., 
wanted for aes elie and 44 salaried positions. 
MSS. immediately placed, if available to any publisher. 
Correspondence invited. “ATHENAZUM BUREAU OF 
LITERATURE,” 37 Park Row, N.Y. 237 b 


NOW READY, 


THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS 
OF LATIN. 


By M. M. FISHER, 


Professor of Latin in the University of the State of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 





SECOND EDITION. 


The first edition of THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF 
LATIN has been exhausted for some months. The pres- 
ent enlarged edition has been brought out toa very con- 
siderable extent from the influence of teachers and 
scholars in various parts of the country, who manifest 
a deep interest in the pronunciation of the Latin 
tongue. 

Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


For sale by Booksellers, or sent by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 
Or the author, Columbia, Mo. 230 tf 





(A RUBE’S NUMBER CARDS. First and Second. $3 





hundred; samples, 6c. NICHOLS & HALL, 32 Brom- 
field St., or Ginn & HEATH, 13 Tremont PI1., Boston, 
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LATE 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Notes on Analytical Solid Geometry. Cr. 8vo. pp, 110. CS Venable, LL.D University Pub Co $1 25 
Remnants of Early Latin. 12mo, cl. - - - FD Allen Ginn & Heath 
Selections from the Greek Lyric Poets. 12mo,cl. - H M Tyler “ ” 
A Differential Calculus. 8vo,cl. - - - WE Byerly os o 
Smaller Four-place Tables of Logarithms. 12mo, cl. James M Peirce ig ‘ 
Macbeth. - 16mo, cl. - : : - - Prof H N Hudson és “ 
King Lear. . 16mo, cl. - - - - “ “ “ “ “ 
One Hundred Choice Selections.—No. 17. 12mo, pp. 180. Phineas Garrett P Garrett & Co 30c, 75 
Baker's Manual. 12mo, pp. 120, paper. - - Guiseppi Rudmani Jessey Haney & Co 50 
Second Sight; or, Clairvoyant Mystery. 12mo, pp. 48, pap. ” sa vd 15 
Lessons in Horse Judging. 12mo, pp. 120, paper. - Wm Fearnley “ “ “ 50 
coatey D e of Houses and Towns. Cr. 8vo. - GeoE Waring, Jr Houghton, Osgood & Co 2 00 
Faith Gartney’s Girlhood. Newed. - - - Mrs Whitney ee 6 . 1 50 
Patience Strong’s Outings. New ed. - - - “ “ “ as a 1 50 
Hitherto: A Story of Yesterdays. Newed. - - as es e “ as 1 50 
The Gayworthies. Newed. - - - - - “ “ 6 s “ 1 50 
Tennyson’s Poems. “ Universal Edition.”” Illus. - “ “ 6 75 
Dolores. A Novel. Cheap ed., 16mo, paper. - - Mrs Forrester J B Lippineott & Co 50 
Diana Carew. A Novel. Cheap ed., 16mo, paper. - - aa a “ ¢s 50 
Winter and Its Diseases. 12mo, pp. 160, cl. - - Hamilton O2good Lindsay & Blackiston 50 
A Manual! of Inorganic Chemistry. 16mo, cl. - W G Valentine G P Putnain’s Sons 1 25 
Consumption, and How to Prevent It. 16mo, cl. - - Thos J Mays, MD “6 “6 6s 1 25 
Aids to Anatomy. Paper and cl. - - - Geo Brown, MRCS * os “ 25c, 50 
German Letters on English Education. 8vo, cl. - - Dr L Weise 6s 66 a 1 75 
Zig Zag Journey's in Europe. Small 4to, pP- 350. - H Butterworth Estes & Lauriat 1.50, 2, 2 25 
World’s Worship in Stone. 4to, pp. 176, cl. - - Miss M M Ripley “ “ 6 00 
The Life and Work of St. Paul. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 1400,cl. F W Farrar, D D E P Dutton & Co 6 00 
- - Rev Phillips Brooks “ “ “ 1 25 


The Influence of Jesus. sae, PO 272, cl. - 
Gleanings of Past Years, 1843-79. 7 vols. - - 
Memoir of 8. 8. Prentiss. 2vols.,12mo. - - 
Harper’s Greek and Latin Text-books. - - - 








PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tue Rey. Henry G. Spaulding has arranged 


to deliver, during the coming season, his pop-| 


ular and instructive course of illustrated lec- 
tures upon Pagan and Christian Rome and the 
Destruction of Pompeii, in several of the cities 
of New England. The lectures will begin in 


Worcester, October 9; Roxbury, October 15; 
Springfield, Oct. 19; Hartford, Oct. 20; and 
Providence, Oct. 28. To all teachers, and to the 
older pupils of our schools, these lectures offer 
a favorable opportunity, as well as an agreeable 
method of gaining fresh and valuable informa- 
tion upon some of the most interesting topics 
of ancient history and art. Mr. Spaulding’s 
early successes in the lecture-field were won at 
the Lowell Institute in Boston, where his two 
courses were attended by very large and culti- 
vated audiences. By giving these lectures in 
other places, he is virtually establishing in each 
town or city which he visits a temporary Low- 
ell Institute, affording some of the facilities for 
mental culture and intellectual enjoyment 
which the noble endowment of Mr. Lowell has 
now for forty years furnished to the favored 
citizens of Boston. 


Miss BARIGHT, one of the most successful 
of Prof. Monroe’s pupils at the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Oratory, has opened a school in 
the rooms recently occupied by the * “ool, and 
will continue the work, adopting t same 
methods which have rendered the sch 80 


popular and worthy of support. Miss B,: - 
ceived the highest honors of the school, an.. 
has been a teacher for two years under Prof. 
Monroe. She proposes to give a full and thor- 
ough course of instruction in the art of oratory 
and expression, either in class or private in- 
struction. Especial attention will be given to 
preparation for public work and private teach- 
ing. The teachers of Boston and vicinity will 
do well to notice Miss B.’s card and the low 
terms for which she offers her services. It 
may be of interest to know that Miss B. car- 
ries on the work with the special approval of 
President Warren of the University. 


Our readers who are interested in thorough 
and scientific instruction in elocution are invited 
to notice the announcements mace in this issue 
of THe JouRNAL by Miss C. S. Colby, 149A 
Tremont street, Boston. Miss Colby proposes 


to form classes specially for teachers on Satur- 
day and in the evening, to commence on the 
first and second weeks of October. Classes 
will also be formed for the cure of stammer- 
ing, which defects she cures by natural meth- 
ods. Her work is that of a thorough and ex- 

rienced teacher, and she has the approval of 

er pupils in all sections of the country, and 
the commendations of Profs. Murdoch, Mon- 
roe, Stacy Baxter, and others. All those 
seeking training for reading or public speaking 
will find Miss Colby’s instruction of the very 
highest order. For terms and other arrange- 
ments address her at 149A Tremont street, 
Boston. 

Tue SATURDAY MAGAZINE (see first page) 


is the very cream-pot of current literature. 


This, the JouRNAL oF EpuCATION, and a Bible 
really make a pretty complete library of living 
thought, and wonderfully cheap. 


WHeEn the “St. Nicholas’’ hotel was opened, 


many years ago, New York and the whole 


country were deeply interested in this most 
superb of hostleries Other formidable rivals 
have since sprung up, but still the ‘St. Nicho- 
has,’’— well uamed io its traditiopary reference 
to good cheer and hvspitality,—stands in Ite 





W E Gladstone, M P Chas Scribner’s Sons each 1 00 
Geo L Prentiss 6 “ “ 2 50 


Harper & Bros each 42c, 65 


pristine dignity. Excellence of cuisiniere, su- 
perb apartments, and all the modern conven- 
j lences. 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 





The Essays or Counsels, Civil and Moral, of Francis 
Lord Verulam, Viscount of St. Albans. With Introdue- 
tion and Notes. By Henry Lewis, M.A. Pp. 347. 
Abraham Lincoln: The Abolition of Slavery. Witha 

| Portrait. By C. G. Leland. 12mo, pp. 24%. $1.00, 
Twenty Lessons in Inorganic Chemistry ; Embracing 
the Course of Instruction in Chemistry required for the 
First Stage, or Elementary Classes of the Science and 
Art Department. By W.G. Valentin. Illus. Pp. 182. 
An I/lustrated DIctionary of Scientific Terms. By W. 
Rossiter. Pp. 350. New York: G. FP. Putnam’s Sons. 

German Without Grammar or Dictionary; or, A Guide 
to acs ny | and Teaching the German Language ac- 
cording to Pestalozzian Method of Teaching by Object 
Lessons. Part Il. By Dr Zur Briicke. Chicago: 8. C. 
Griggs & Co. 12mo, pp. 262, cl. $1.25. 

Eyesight, and How to Care for it. By 8. C. Harlan, 
M.D. VPhila.: Lindsay & Blakiston. 16mo,cl. 50c. 

The Star Singer for Singing Schools, Musical Insti- 
tutes, Conventions, and Societies, Containing a complete 
and progressive Elementary Department. By 38. C 
Straub. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 60 cts. 

The Temple. For classes, conventions, and choirs. 
W.O. Perkins, Mus. Doc. Boston; Oliver Ditson & Co, 
$9 per doz. 


~ DIGTIONARY FOR THE POCKET. — 





FRENCH ENGLISH 
AND AND 
ENGLISH. FRENCH. 


Both Divisions on the Same Page. 
By JouHN BELLOWS. 


Masculine aud Feminine Words shown by Distinguish- 
ing Types ; Conjugations of all the Verbs ; Liaison 
Marked in French Part, and Hints to Aid Pro- 
nunciation ; together with Tables and Maps. 
Revised by Alexandre Beljame, M.A., 

And Fellow of University of Paris. 
Roan, with tuck, gilt edges, $3.00; Morocco, $3.65. 

«TI was fairly astonished that such an atom of a book 
could be such a cyclopedia of phrases. I consider the 
little lexicon the very gem of my library.’’ — Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 

238 a HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


« Normal Question Book 
BIG MONEY FOR ALL. 


Agents Wanted forthe Nermal Question 
Book, Normal Teacher, and Methods 
of Teaching in Country Schools. 


THE BEST WORKS EVER OFFERED TO 
CANVASSERS. 


Write for Terms and full particulars. 
238 J. E. SHERRILL, Danville, Ind. 


Methods of Teaching. 


i you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 
Address 4. & 











NORMAL TEAC 
SIOOHOS AYLNNOSD 











CLARK, 
66 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 
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Important to Teachers of Modern Languages, 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR ‘“ READERS.” 


—_——_»-—— 


FIRST FRENCH READING LESSONS. 
| Embracing the Belation of French to 
English and the Word-formation 

in the French Language. 

By ALFRED HENNEQUIN, ™.A., 
Of the University | gone ony Author of various works 
on the Modern Languages. 

The above work is ded to facilitate the acqnire- 
| ment of an extensive ape pony and presents numer- 
| ous features of the study of the Janguage perfectly new 
and most helpfal to Teachers and ‘Students. loth. 











A Literary 


we work upon the basis of present cost. 

mission to dealers and agents ; we sell only 
charge. 
made 500 at a time. 


alogue sent free on request, 


Library of Universal Knowledge. A reprint entire of | 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, with additions of about 40 
per cent. of new matter upon topics of special interest 
to American readers. In 20 vols., 15,000 pp. Price 
er Vol., cloth, 50 cents ; half morocco, 75 cents ; half 
Russia, $1.00; postage, 10 centa. 


Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. lo 
4 vols., 3,314 pp. Price per set, eloth, $2.00; half 
morocco, $3.00; half Russia, $4 00; postage, 40 cents. 


Macaulay’s History of England. In 5 vols., 2,900 pp. 
Price per set, cloth, $2.50; half Russia, $4.50; post 
age, 45 cents, 


Taine’s History of English Literature. Complete in 
1 vol., 730 pp. Price, cloth, 90 cents; half Russia, 
$1.25; postage, 12 cents. 


Acme Library of Standard Blography. In 12 vols. 
Cloth, sold separately. Per vol., 35 cents ; postage, 
Scents. Frederick the Great, by Macaulay, 277 PP.; | 
Robert Burns, by Carlyle, 203 pp.; Mahomet, by Gib- | 
bon, 236 pp.; Martin Luther, by Chevalier Bunsen, | 
250 pp.; Mary Queen of Scots, by Lamartine, 275 pp; 
Joan of Arc, by Michelet, 238pp.; Hannibal, by Thos. | 
Arnold, 320 pp.; Caesar, by Liddell, 247 pp.; Crom- | 
well, by Lamartine, 288 pp.; William Pitt, by Ma- 
caulay, 227 pp.; Columbus, by Lamartine, 236 pp.; | 
Vittoria Collona, by Trollope, 247 pp. 


Acme Library of Modern Classics. In 9 vols. Cloth, 
sold separately. Per vol., 50 cents ; postage, 6 cents. | 
Vicar of Wakefield, 288 pp.; Lalla Rookh, 332 pp.; 
Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, 195 pp. ; Paul and | 
Virginia, 202 pp.; Picciola, 254 pp ; Undine and Uther 
Tales, 416 pp.; Paradise Lost, 286 pp.; Lady of the 
Lake, 312 pp.; Sam Slick, 282 pp. 


Juvenile Classics, Volumes bound in cloth, sold sep- 
arately. Postage, 8centseach. Bunyan’'s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, 475 pp., 50 cents; Arabian Nights, 543 pp., 
55 cents ; Robinson Crusoe, 640 pp , 55 cents ; Baron 
Munchausen, 283 pp., 50 cents, 


Rollin’s Ancient History. Two vols in one; 1,318 pp. 
Cloth, $2.25; sheep, $2.75; postage, 42 cents. 


Josephus’s Complete Werks. Two vols. in one; 1,142 
pp. Cloth, $2.00; sheep, $2.50; postage, 38 cents. | 


Smith’s Bible Dictionary. Nearly 800 pp, Cloth, $1.00; 
half morocco, $1.50; postage, 18 cents. 


Scott’s Waverley Novels. In 13 thick vols., nearly 50 
steel engravings, cloth bound. Price per set, $9.00. 


Shakespeare’s Complete Works. 1,1% pp. Cloth, 75 
cents; half Russia, $1.25; postage, 13 cents. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. —A discount of 10 
ing five or more copies of any book, or to 


amounting to not less than $100, 


bank-draft, money-order, registered letter, or 
in postage-stamps. 


P. O. Box 4540. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 


_ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


We do not pretend to give more than the worth of the money ; 
ure in placing good books within reach of those who love them. 
better in the end to make $1.00 and a friend, 


Orders amounting to less than $2.00 must be accompanied by the cash ; 
amount, 20 per cent., but not less than one dollar must accompany the order, and the re- 
mainder due will be collected on delivery of the books by express C. O. D. 


Revolution! 


The actual cost of making books has been reduced about one-half within a few years ; 
It is common to give 50 or 60 per cent. com- 


to the purchasers direct, and save them this 


The cost of a book when made 10,000 at a time is very much less than when 
We sell in immense quantity, and thus can give the lowest price. 


we do take hearty pleas- 
We also believe it pays 


rather than $5.00 and an enemy. Full cat- 


Cecil’s Books of Natural History. Part I., Beasts: 
Part II., Birds; Part 111., Insects: 3 vols. in 1, 676 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25; postage, 12 cents. 


Jenkins’s Handy Lexicon. 536 pp. Cloth, 50 cents: 
postage, 5 cents, 


Works of Virgil. Translated by Dryden; 533 pp. 
Cloth, 40 cents; postage, 6 cents, 


Hsop’s Fables. 208 pp. Cloth, 35 cents; 
5 cents. 

Koran of Mohammed, Nearly 800 pp. Cloth, 50 cents: 
postage, 9 cents. 

Works of Dante. ‘Translated by Cary. 
Cloth, 50 cents; postage, 8 cents. 


Adventures of Don Quixote. 432 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; 
postage, 9 cents. 


Stories and Ballads for Young Folks, By Ellen Tracy 
Alden. Cloth, $1.00; postage, 5 cents. 


Chapters on Socialism, By John Stuart Mill. Cloth, 
25 cents. 

Foreign: Gleanings. Topics of special interest to 
thoughful American Readers. No. 1 contains articles 
by Gladstone, Lecky, and Von Schulte. Cloth, 30 
cents; postage, 2 cents. 


Great Truths by Great Authors, 
cents; postage, 10 cents. 


Dictionary of Shakesperean Quotations, 
Cloth, 80 cents; postage, 10 cents. 


postage, 


Nearly 500 pp. 


564 pp. Cloth, 90 
418 pp. 


American Oratory. Speeches of eminent orators; 531 
pp. Cloth, $1.00; postage, 15 cents. 


Celebrated Speeches of Chatham, Burke, and Erskine. 
540 pp. Cloth, $1.00; postage, 15 cents. 


Cruden’s Concordance, Unabridged. About 1,200 pp. 
Cloth, 1.00; half morocco, $1.50; postage, 15 cents. 


Health by Exercise, by Dr. George H. Taylor. 403 pp. 
Cloth, 50 cents; postage, 8 cents. 


Health for Women, by Dr. George H. Taylor. 318 pp. 
Cloth, 50 vents; postage, 8 cents. 


Library Magazine of Select Foreign Literature. Pub- 
lished weekly. About 2000 pp. a year, similar to the 
Eclectic Magazine and Littetl’s Living Age, but con- 
taining more than the former and about one-half as 
much as the latter. Price $1.00 a year, post paid. 
Vol. 1, January to June, 1879, bound in cloth, 50 
cents; half morocco, 75 cents; half Russia, $1.00, 
postage, 10 cents, 


per cent. will be allowed to any one order- 
the amount of $25.00, selected from the list. 


A discount of 20 per cent. will be allowed on orders for twenty-five or more copies, or 


over that 


Remit by 


by express. Fractions of $100 may be sent 


Address 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


55 Beekman Street. New York 


AGENTS WANTED. 








WANTED, 
By a ag of large experience in teaching Elocufion 
and the Classics, a situation as Assistant Teacher ina 
large Preparatory School, to instruct in these branches. 
Address “ A. B.,”’ this office. 216 tf 





ANTED.—By a competent gentleman of large 
experience, a situation as Principal of an Acade- 
my, or Superintendent of Schools. Address X, this 
Office. 207 tf 


REDUCTION TO CLASSES. 


Saturday and Evening Classes in Elocution for Teach- 
ers commence the Ist and 2d weeks in October. Apply 
soon. Address } 8. COLBY, 

238 b 149A Tremont St., Boston. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
ame Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 

A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and secular. Once tried, they will be found indispen- 
able. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and 
samples and price-list free to any teachers or agents 
sending us their address. 


SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. Elegant, new, and appropriate 
designs. Samples and prices furnished on application. 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Manufact’g Pubs., 

Established 1830. [218 tf] Boston, Mass, 











THE PAPERS OF MOST INFLUENCE, AND 
HAVING THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN 
THE VARIOUS EVANGELICAL DENOMINA- 
TIONS, UNITE IN COMMENDING THE PUB- 
LICATIONS OF D, LOTHROP & CO. 


Emenent among them are 





Pansy’s Works.......................... 32 vols. 
Ella Farman’s Works................ : “ 
Julia A. Eastman’s Works.......... 6 « 
‘irs. A. E. Porter’s Works ......... 5 <« 
By the Author of Andy Luttrell... 6 < 
Rev. N. Adame’s Works.............. a2 « 
The $1000 Prize Series.............. m6 «“« 
The $500 Prize Series....... ........ 21 « 


And Lothrop’s Select Sunday School Libraries, Nos. 
1 to 7, 274 eels + at reduced prices. ok 
100 Choice New S. S. and Holiday hooks just ready. 
Catalogues free. Send for one. 





oe rate. Price $1.25. Address THE ANN ARBOR 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 4Ann 
Arbor, Mi . 228 m 





288 D, LOTHROP & 00., Publishers, Boston, 





TEACH ERS! You can make from $25 to 
$100 very easily, and in genuine 
educational work; that is, you can “ do good and make 
money.” The “SCHOLAR’S COMPANION” is a 
splendid paper at 50 cents a year, and it will be taken 
by nine out of ten families. It will interest your schol 
ars amazingly. We are going to have 1000 subscribers, 
and shall pay liberally those who aid us Send 10 cents 
for samples and particulars, E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
17 Warren Street, N. Y. 336 tf 
Pertaining to Per- 
sons, Places, and 
Things, with Black- 
board Designs, Bible 
Studies, Concert Ex- 
ercises, and Prayer- 
Meeting Outlines. 
Introduction by J. H. 
——— Vineent,D.D. “<4 
ae $1.75 by mail. In- 
‘ensely popular. A single agent bas actually sold over 
7000 copies. Agents wanted. E,. B. TREAT, ?ud’r, 
238 805 Broadway, New York. 











AGENTS WANTED for the 


ORK-DAYS OF GOD, 
By Prof. HERBT. W. MORRIS, A.M., D.D. 
The Grand History of the Werld before Adam. 
[ts dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in 
ene a fit abode for man. The beauties, wonders, 
and realities of Plan as shown by Science. So plain, 
clear, and easily understood that all read it with delight. 
Strongest commendations. Send for Circular, Terms, 
and Sample Illustrations. Address J. ©. McCurdy 
& Co., Philadelphia. 194 


Laura Dewey Bridgman, 


THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. 


ACTIVE AGENTS wanted to canvass for the LIFE 
AND EDUCATION of this remarkable girl, written by 
her Teacher, MRS. MARY SWIFT LAMSON ; with 
in Introdaction by Prof. Epwarps A. PARK, D.D. 

Liberal Commissions. Address 

NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 

237 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 








$777 A YEAR and expenses to agenta. Outfit free. 
Address P.O. Vickery, Augusta, Me. 218 77 








$66 a week iu your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free, Address H, HALLETT & Co., Portiand, Me, 
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DIRECTORY. 


ding Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
= Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 
NoOsTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Opento both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


AARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAs. ‘STRONG, Pres. 


/LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Ill. J.M. Greeory, LL.D., Regent. 

OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue 

/ yh address the President, 6 EO. F. Macoun, DD. : 


DDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
prt nm etc., address the Prest., Cc. B. HULBERT. 
~ MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 


~ SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
JESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Claasical, Latin-Scientific, 

and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 























PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. ‘A. 202 


F sto COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 





SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
ROF. MONROE’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
UY Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


\A/ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 











ALE LAW SCHOOL. lar course two years. 
V Post raduate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
years. Fall term opens Sept. 25. Forcircular, address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 











NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 SCHOOL StT., BOSTON. 
WALTER SmirTu, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 5522 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 
Next entrance examination, Sept. 9, 1879. 
55 zz Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, Feb. 4, 180. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


go” TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
‘0 


101 “ZZ 

















For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


97 TE NORMAL SCHOOL, SA.LeM, MAss. 
0 





For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


For YOuNG LADIES. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. _—==_201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
_Address Cus, C. BRAGDON, Principal. — 46 zz 


eS WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior, Revs. C.V. SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


M“% GAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
IRAM OnouTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. Fer 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss ADA L, HOWARD, President. 95 


pa rot 


EATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 

will begin its forty-fifth School Year Thursday, 

Sept. 11. For information apply to Miss A. E, CARTER 
or H. A. Coss, Esq., Norton, Mass. 231 






































PREPARATORY. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. 

Hon. CHAS, FRANCIS ADAMS, Chair. 0 Managers. 
_ Thirteen pupils out of fourteen the examina- 
tion at Harvard College this year. Tuition, $100 a 
year. Board, $350. A new circular just issued. Ap- 
ply for information to WM. EVERETT, Ph.D. 230 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston St. 

Aer Classical, Scientific, Business, Miltary. ¢ 
= Kin ry, an 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to enty-one years of age. Special students received 
‘all sections of Upper Department. u 








epeare a SEMINAR Y, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
B oar ding ‘or both sexes. m™: rate. 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80nn 





Commereja} College, Rev. F. D, BLAKESLER, A.M., 


__ PREPARATORY. 
Gis YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 





Berkshire Co., Mass, Established in 1842. Prepares 
ys for Coll or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address Rens. F. Mrius. A.M., Principal. 
(ieee. An educated German family receives a 
7 limited number of studions persons wishing instruc- 
tion and constant practice in German, with board, 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
Harmony, if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 
PLACE, Concord, Maas. 205 zz 
hae MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 








EWISTO ahh! eee ACADEMY. On plan of best 
Preparatory Schools. W. H. SCHUYLER, A.M., Prin, 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuoKLYN, A. M. 
T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8&t. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


RCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad. 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 





KINDERGARTENS. 
INDERGARTEN. Miss GARLAND and Miss WeEs- 
TON will se their class for training Kindergarten 

teachers, Nov 3. A thorough English education, good 

general culture, and ability to sing are requisite. Ex- 
aminations held in October. Number limited. No stu- 

dents received after the class is formed. Address, 2 

Chestnut Street, Boston. 234 h 








(re CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 
Training School. Reorganized with full faculty. 
Three full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 
ively, together with State Board of Instruction, com- 

ed of six leading Superintendents and Professors 
n the State,—six courses of lectures, one week each, 
commencing July 7, and closing with graduating exer- 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879. 

Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
St., Cleveland, O., from October to April; and at 
Worthington from April to October; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering at any time, and completing the 
course at either place, Address JOHN OGDEN, Princ., 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B. OGpEN, Kindergartner, 
Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 203 





New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers 
WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 


REOPENED Nov. ist, 1878, 
7 East Twenty-Second St., New York. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS ma 
Mus, MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, | Principals, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 





“ Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by an 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, and 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more than 
wy other, that the increasing success of the Kinder- 

rten is due, and her — ave accomplished more 
than all the rest.”"—Galary. 207 tf 


. WELLESLEY COLLEGE, i 


Higher Education of Women. 


“so 








Seven Distinet Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
17f 27 Wellesley, Mass. 


~ SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS — 


The Western Bureau of Education, 


SCSTABLISHED IN 1874. 





Messrs. KLEIN & KIMBALL, Western Publishers of 
the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS OF Ep- 
UCATION. desire to announce that they have greatly 
increased their facilities for securing itions for 
Teachers, and for supplying schools with Superintend- 
ents, Principals, and Assistants. Their calls come not 
only from Public Schools, but from Academies, Semina- 
ries, and Colleges, and are for Teachers of every grade, 
from the primary to the city Superintendent or College 
Professor. The Bureau is endorsed by leading educa- 
tors throughout the country, among whom are the fol 
lowing: ta 

Hon. NEWTON BATEMAN, Illinois, 
Presat. J. L. PICKARD, lowa, 

Hon. A. D. Ware, New York, 
Prof. D. 8. JORDAN, Indiana, 
Prof. G. E. PATRICK, Kansas, 
Prof. H. T. Eppy, Ohio. 

Correspondence from School-officers and Teachers 
is invited. Cireulars and Application-forms will be 
sent upon request. Address 

KLEIN & KIMBALL, 
N. W. Cor. Randolph and LaSalle Sts., 

218 tf CHICAGO, ILL. 


BINSONEAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 
Ron the year 1 to 2600, with Hquation and Interest 
Tables. Indispensable to book-keepers, school teach- 
ers, etc.; useful and interesting for the home Prices, 
15¢, 50c, 25¢, 1 5c, according to binding, ete. Mailed on 








Gemnmice ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
rincipal, Kast Greenwich, R. 1. 63 az 


receipt of price and 3-ct. stamp. Endorsed by this jour 
nal, aw. oe nO lt, duthor ete., 64 Federal Bt. Boston. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


i Publishers. 


Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold 
Nancy Lee, We'd Better Bide a Wee. 
Janet’s Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
Home, Killarney, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
Helter Skelter Galop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 nos.), 
Cecilia's March, Black Key Mazurka, Merry Party 
Waltze, Speak to Me, When the Corn is Waving 
Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
Popular music. Each 5 ets.; any 6 for 25 ets.; or i3 
for 50 cts. —. received for payment. Address 

ONE 


Publishers, WM. H. rR & Co +» 1102 Ch 
St., Philadelphia. ae ee 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 00., 


15 Bromfield Street. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 


New-England Depository Educational Goods 





. FOR THE 
Educational Publications AND 


OF , 48 ” 
Cowperthwait & Co., Teachers’ ‘Wants 
A SPECIALTY. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 
industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 


810 Walnut St, Philadelphia. 


Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 . 
3vo), as well as special Catalogues of Books on e 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen =. 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Popula- 
tion, etc., sent free to any address. 196 zz 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
LOT South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
ican Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, 
Lerd’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


Send for terms and circulars. 196 az 


STANDARD WORKS FOR TEACHERS. 


The School Bulletin, monthly, per year.......... $1 00 
8000 aye Questions, complete, with Keys... 2 00 
Alden’s First Principles of Political Kconomy.. 75 


Bardeen’s Common-school Law......... .......- 50 
- BON, HID 6 50.05 cc cces cnesccoenes 1 25 
DeGraff’s School-room Gulde...................- 1 50 
- ad NO ss <a5 edebaceede 5 

7 he a Budget............ 15 
Beehe’s First Steps Among Figures .t............ 1 00 
Hoose’s Studies in Articulation............ . ... 50 
es Methods of Teaching.............---...+ 1 00 
Bulletin Class Record .. Saat da bhn abana 25 
Bulletin Speller, and Composition-book, each.. 15 
Wells’s System of Penmanship, with Guide..... 1 00 
Complete Catalogue, 400 titles, to any address... 06 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 
219 tf Syracuse, N. Y. 


Valuable Text - Books. | 


Send for Circulars and Prices of 


Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 

Whipple’s Animal Analysis. 

Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 

Kirkland’s Short Mistory of France. 

Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 

Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 

Address JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 

234 117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, ““hivcvust tosued” 
9 Have Just Issued 
Church History Stories. By EMMA LESLIE. 12mo, 
each $1.50, 3 new volumes, i)lustrated and bound to 
match the former volumes: 
CONRAD. A Tale of Wiclif and Bohemia. 
MARGARETHE, A Tale of the 16th Century. 
CECILY. A Tale of the English Reformation. 
Mordecai’s Tenants. By Mrs. A. D. WALKER, 
Illus., 16mo, 75 cts. 
The Young Folks of Renfrew. Ky Miss M. ELLEN 
TANYHILL, A.M. Iilus., l6mo, $1 00. 


~ JOHN W. LOVELL, 


24 Bonp 8T., NEW YORK, 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., $22.50 





Knight’s History of Engiand,8 “ 10.00 
VMiacnulay’s Hist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 
KRollin’s Ancient History, 44 6.00 
Plutarch’s Lives, . ‘ ° 3 4 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 1 “ 1.50 
Schmitz’s Ancient History, 1 « 1,25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 





“Normal Teacher” Publishing House. 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Normal Teacher 


(Second Year of Publication.) 


A Monthly School Journal, devoted to the dissemina- 
tion of Normal principlés and to practical school work. 
The only journal of the kind in the world. 


Single subscription, $1; in clubs of § and over, 7T5¢. 


—_———. 


The Normal Question Book. 


(JUST PUBLISHED.) 

Containing over three thousand Questions and Answers 
taken from the best authorities on the common-schoo | 
branches, arranged in a systematic and philosophic 
order; with an Appendix of outlines on Map Drawing, 
on Infinitives and hts now and Analysis in Gram- 
mar, on Percentage in Arithmetic, on Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching, a Scale of Criticism, Hints and Sugges- 
tions on the Preparation of MSS., Rules to be observed 
at examinations, etc. 

Prepared yo for the Use of Teachers in 
Propering for Examination. 

Also pted to the use of Common Schools, High 
Schools, and Institutes, for Daily, Weekly, and Monthly 
Reviews. Price $1.50. 


Methods of Teaching in Country Schools 


By G. DALLAS LIND. 
In Press.— Price, $1.25. 


Being a work devoid of everything foreign to the 
subject. The only work ever published that meets the 
wants of country teachers. 

It is the work ef a country teacher. 

Every teacher who is disgusted with the “fine spun’ 
theories given in most books on Methods of Teaching, 
is*ure to be intensely delighted with this book. 

Teachers (and — are numbered by the legions) who 
have searched in vain through a score or more of books 
on Teaching, for ray PRACTICAL for their coun- 
try schools, should give this book a trial. 

Intensely Interesting, Thoroughly Practicel, Emi- 
nently Adapted to the Country Schools. 

Commence your school equipped with a copy of each 
of these books, and a year’s Subscription to Tok Nor- 
MAL TEACHER, They will prove the best friends and 
companions you ever had. Correspondence solicited in 
reference to these pub!‘ cations. 


ta AGENTS WANTED. 
J. E. SHERRILL, Proprietor, 








A VALUABLE BOOK 


Teacher and Student. 


The Common Schoo! Question Book. 


ENLARCED EDITION, 1879. 
By A. H. CRAIG. 


Important and Practical Ques- 
tions clearly answered, compiied 
from Twelve different Branches 
of Study as used in onr Common 


zoe: end Migh Schools. 
12mo, cloth, 340 pp. 81.50. 
Sample copy sent to any address on receipt of price. 
A Grand Work for Reviews in Schools, 


tar CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introductory 
Rates for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Circu- 
lars, sent to any address on receipt of 3-cent,stamp. 


ACENTS WANTED, 

In every Town, County, and State in the country. 
Local Agents are reporting sales of 15, 20, 25, and even 
30 names secured in one day. It is a work that has lon 
been needed. It has no opposition. Terms to Agen 
are gy ! liberal. Jt is one of the v best subscription- 
books in the country. Confidential Terms to Agente 
sent on receipt of stamp. 


Address Cc. W. MAGAR, Genl. Agt., 
232 tf PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y. 








fitsfree. SHAW &CO., Angusta, Me % 








$5 to $20 2a re anes orth Os See: 


A Three Month 


$77 a Month and expenses guaranteed to Agents. 


s Trial. 


This offer holds good till October 9. 


OQ 


FILL OUT THIS BLANK AND MAIL IT. 





THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Inclosed find 60 cents for “The Journal of Bducation” for three months, in 


accordance with your offer to new subscribers. 
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Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 
ELEMENTARY 
HISTORY or tax UNITED STATES, 


By G. P. QUACKENBOS, LL.D. 
Beautifully [lUustrated with Engravings and Maps. 
16mo, pp. 230. 

Beginners who need an easy and interesting intro- 
duction to the study of History, will find all that could 
be desired in this elegant little volume. The wants of 
Primary Schools have been particularly consulted in its 
preparation. A clear style, a natural arrangement, 
and short sentences embodying a single fact, will be 
found its chief characteristics. Truthful anecdotes are 
interspersed throughout. 

This work brings down the history of our country to 
the present administration. 

M. W. HAZEN, Gen’'l Ag’t for New-Eng., 
6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


whic BEST, CHEAPEST! 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


Reading Charts, 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION, 
vy i. THE WORD METHOD, 








3. PHONIC ANALYSIS, 
3. THE A-B-C METHOD. 

30 Nos. ina Set. QEX 3S Inches in Size. 
On Walnut Roller. With Brackets. 


ONLY $5.00 PER SET. 
Because of their completeness, beauty, and ch 
we believe that these Charts will be WANT 
EVERY SCHOOL. N.E 
NEW-ENG. SCHOOL  FURWISHING Co., 
tf 31 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.5 per annum. Sa ee oe paaaes A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents 


Ge Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
8. M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St.. Boston. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 

Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
cece English Literature. 

te’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 


Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 


Dictio 
Hay’s Eve ‘Day Reasoning. 
*.* For terms and other information, address the 
blishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Andersen’s Histories and Mist’! Readers; 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 


Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Hi Lessons in English; 
Siatchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Giendersen’s Test-Words in Eng. Orthog., Kc. 
D. WILLIAMS, Ft T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
4% Madison St., Chicago 23 Franklin St., n. 


pun OBERT f 8. DAVIS & CO. 
Bremfield St., B 
Greenleaf Mathematical Series. 
University Algebra (Wells). 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 
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For information, address the Publishers. 
3. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia., 0. LEACH, N. V.. Aats. 
JO . 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — 7 
J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Schoo 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic,in two books. They are on the 
inductive , and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
ina method of instruction. 
path’s Histories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; U of narrative; Objective presentation; 
of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price 
id rs Patent Drawing Tablets. —A 
course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
— 5 ot ee, Oar Sn one 
r, their novel .. 


pow ne = B of exercises, abundance of material, 
2 low price, place them in advance of ali other draw. 


e*s Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address, 


LARGE SCHOOL MAPS. 


Most complete and handsome ever ee From 
the great demand, they are constantly at press, and no 
map is ever printed without being thoroughly revised. 
They are new and authentic, showing the latest geo- 

graphical discoveries and political changes. They are 
printed by steam, in permanent oil colors. They can be 
used in connection with any text-book on Geogra hy. 
Names are engraved in plain Roman letters. No** Key” 
required. They are engraved on copper plates, and 
therefore lines and letters are shown with great beauty 
and distinctness. Any map sold separately. 


Com. Sch, Set (Hemispheres, U.S. and merepe), oI: 3.50 
Complete Set, Seven Nos. (in plain case), 4 
33. 


Complete Set (in varnished ash locked box), .... 
If returned free of expense,a set sent for examination. 
Just adopted by the School Boards of Chicago and 

Minneapolis Also adopted by nearly every School 

Board in Great Britain. 

CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 
208 a Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


‘COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Warren’s Geographies. | 


New Editions for 1879, showing all the recent discov- 
eries and political changes, including 


wee hw CHANGES IN oper 
STANLEY’S DISCOVERIES IN AFRI 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
CAL CHANGES IN ASIA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN AFRICA. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS FOR NEW ENGLAND, with 


full descriptive text and double page map for each 
State, showing all the town boundaries, are now realy. 


Address the Publisbers or their nearest agent: 


BOSTON : E. C. McClintock, 15 Bromtield St. 
NEW YORK: Wm. H. Whitney, 142 Grand St, 
208b CHICAGO: F.S. Belden, 25 Washington St. 


—- i 


Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 





PUBLISH 
Harper’s Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, - « £5 ots. 
Price for Exchange, . . . 30cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Infroduction, . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, .. . . 60 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 


104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass, 


HOUGHTON, 08 OSG00D & 00., 


Will be glad to send to any ees Descriptive Cata- 
logue of their Educational Books, including 
Greene’s English Language; Its Gram- 
matical and Legical Princ iples (a new and 
im ant book), 
udrew®’ Latin Text-Books, 

Betta’s Hand-Books of Literature, 
Celbera’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Murdeoch’s Vocal Calture, 
and Works in Literary Criticism, History, and ta 
excellent books for Teachers. 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 





PUBLISH 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't, 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Webster's Dictionaries ; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
14 Milk Street, Boston. 





SHELDON & co., 
NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Oluey’s Arithmetics, 
(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
Olucy’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics, 
Patterson’s Spelicrs. 
Ceolten’s New i Talteratare: 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lossing’s Outline of U. S. History. 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosephy. 
Hill's Elem. of Rhetoric and Composi 
Paimer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Aging = meg 
For terms address FAUNC 
RAN yt 


114 ss 4t Fcuktin porate =... 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
Publishers of $5 and 37 Park PL, New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's Drawi Series. 
°'s Graded Spelli Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Complete Composition Books. 
Catalogues, etc., dence solicited, 








furnished. Correspou 
General New-England Agent 
1560s A. 5, MANSON, i Bromiala Bt, Boston. 


Histo 


and families. Animals and 
natural colors, and arranged 
lessons. 


Harvey's Readers, 


NEW EDITION. 





GET THE BEST. 


WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED. 


1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
FOUR PAGES OF COLORED PLATES. 
This edition has a SUPPLEMENT of 


4610 NEW WORDS a and Meanings, 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 9710 NAMES, | 


ancient and modern, including many now living, givin 
the Name, Pronunciation, Nationality, Profess on, anc 


Date of each. 
_, Published by @. & 0. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, o1 50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biclogy, -00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 





Jenes’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 


Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.35 
Stewart's Lesseus in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Lockyer’s Klem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application, 
184 27 22 Bond Street. New York 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A Miatory of English Literature. 
2 


In a series of Biographical —, Sad W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, clofh........ $1.7 


of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50, 


Outlines of General History. 


By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth ....... $1.50. 


The Great Events of History 


of the Christian Era till the 
F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-Schogl Teachers’ Bibles. 


158 tf 


_ Send for Catalogues. 


PORTER & COATES, 


Southwest Corner of Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH 

Raub’s Nermal First Reader. 

ond 
Third <« 
Fourth ‘ 
Fifth sé 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 

aad Complete 
Backwalter’s ee. Speller (new). 

Comprehensive ‘‘ (new). 

Contec’o Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderherst’s lowpipe Analysis. 


’ Blair’s Bhetoric. 


Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 


fl Dese riptive C atalogue sent on application. 


L. PRANG & CO., , 


Art AND EpvucaATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PRoF. WALTER SMITH, 
— supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 


hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 
The American Drawing Moedels for the use 


of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. 
lants represented in their 
or fostrastion with object- 


Pra ng’s American Chromos. 





WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 
NEW BOOKS. 





The Franklin Arithmetics, 


By Edwin P. Seaver, A.M., Head-master of English | 
High-school, Boston, and Geo. A. Walton, A.M.,, | 
author Walton’ s Arithmetics, Arithmet’! Tables,ete. 


The Metric System of Weights and Meas- | the receipt of $2.34 
$2.80. 


ures. Seaver & Walton. 
Wercester's New Spelling - Books. 
Correspondence solicited. 223 





For schools | 





| CHARLES ‘SORIBNER’S SONS’ 


Educational Publications, 





Guyot’s New Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter's New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text- 
books. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
And Adopted by the City of Beston, 


American Authors, 
A READING - BOOK FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 


Edited by SAMUEL ELIOT, Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Boston. 

“This volume differs from an ordinary Reader in 
being made up of continuous passages. Its use is in 
tended to increase the taste for reading and, with that, 
the power to read, both at school and at home.” 


1 vol., cloth, 412 pages. Price by mail, $1.00. 


Address the Publishers, or WM. WARE & CO., 47 
Franklin S8t., BOSTON, Mass. 223 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH v vo ORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for ‘ie 
(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.). $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’T7. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. fn Biography, (newed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., -50 
Day’s Psychology, Gentes sthetics, and e 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engineering. 
Sturtevant’s Economics. ° 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


_Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on applic ation. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 











HAVE IN PRESS 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 
In the Katon and Bradbury Mathematical Series. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40c. 


meqyens OF ENGLAND. 


By A. P. STone, LL.D., Supt. Schools, Si ringtield, 
Mase. Based on and retaining portions of Worcester’s 
History, with Maps and Cuts. Sent for examin- 
ation on receipt of 40c. 

re5 Rs oy fees. 
S. TILDEN. For Ungraded and Graded 
s2 34 Sent for examination for 30e. 
KEY TO MESERVEY’S BOOK-KEEPING. 
For use of Teachers Now ready. Sent by wail on 


receipt of 80c, 
Cc orrespondence solic ited, 231 tf 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Miaury’s Geographies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 








Rice & Johnson’ S Calculus. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, 


FOUNDED ON THB 
METHOD OF RATES OR FLUXIONS, 
By Pror. I. M. RICE, U 
AND 
Pror. W. W. JOHNSON, St. John’s Col., 
1 Volume, small 8vo, cloth. $3.50. 
A copy for examination with reference to introduc- 


tion will be sent, ey to Professors or Teachers, on 
Net price to Schools and Colleges, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
238 15 Astor Place, NEW YORK 





. 8. Naval Academy, 


Annapolis. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


Publishers of the 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 


Eclectic Educational Series. 
THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 


Harvey's Spellers, 
White's Arithmetics, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Harvey's Grammars, 
— Penmanship, 
te, 


Venable’s U. S. History, 


Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 
Norton’s Physics and Chemistry, 
Andrews's Manual of Constitution, 
Hepburn's English Rhetoric, 
= Morals and Manners, 
tc. 


MORE LARGELY USED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS THAN 
ANY OTHER SERIES. 


SB Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List on application. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-Engiand Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 








